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POPE PIUS XI 


Character of the Man 
A. T. Zetier, C.Ss.R. 

This will be the fourth in the series of articles on the present 
Holy Father. The human side of the beloved pontiff will be 
revealed: his personality, ‘his love of the outdoors, his dealing with 
audiences, his love of children, his daily order, his recreation— 
all these things will bring before you “The Character of the Man.” 


SALVAGE 
H. S. Samira, C.Ss.R. 
A story of two lives that, separately went awry; but were 
salvaged by a chance meeting under circumstances that will sur- 
prise you. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 


** *Twas a Great Mission” 

C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 
“Tt was a great mission, entirely, “Father Casey said—for the 
hundredth time.” The mission was over and the bustle and ex- 
citement was over and now the pastor had time to think it over 


and recall all the good that was done. The missionary revealed 
the secrets of “Missions,” as St. Alphonsus would have them con- 
ducted. 





THANK YOU! 
An Eastern Priest writes: 


I find THe Licuortan one of the best magazines on the 
market. I find it very inspiring and instructive. Would to 
God there were a hundred more like THe Licuortan! May 
it find its way into millions of Catholic homes; it ought to 
be in all. 
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“FORGIVE THEM” 


They knew Thee not, my Jesus, 
These men who smote Thee sore — 

Who crowned Thy Sacred Head with thorns, 
And bathed Thee in Thy gore. 


They knew Thee not, my Jesus, 
On that far distant day; 

In ignorance they flayed Thee, yes, — 
But what have I to say? 


I knew Thee well, my Jesus, 
And yet I did the same! 

I struck and broke Thy body too! — 
Now mine the grief and shame. 


I knew Thee well, my Jesus, 
And what Thou didst for me. 

Look not upon my evil, Lord, 
But turn my soul to Thee! 


— Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
PROMOTING SOCIAL JUSTICE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“With this terrible depression, things are in a bad way,” said Mike 
Monogue. 

“They are that,” Uncle Dan agreed. The grizzled veteran sucked 
away on his pipe during a few moments of intense mental activity. Then 
he demanded savagely: “Why does not somebody do something about 
it?” 

“That is what I say,” Mike Monogue returned.—“Your Knights of 
Columbus, for instance.” 

“Or your Howly Na-ame Society,” added Uncle Dan. 

“Are you a Knight of Columbus, Mike?” Father Casey asked. 

“No, but—with all their influential members—lawyers and doctors 
and —” 

“Uncle Dan, do you belong to the Holy Name?” 

He shifted uneasily in his chair. It was a very subdued and uncom- 
fortable Uncle Dan that replied: “I have been thinking—one of these 
days—lI’ll be joinin’ it—mebbe.” 

“You make me tired,” cried the priest. “That is the five-hundredth 
time I have heard you say, why doesn’t somebody do something about 
it? Why doesn’t this society or that society—with which you have no 
connection—do something about it? Why don’t you do something 
about it?” 

“Who? Me?” Uncle Dan and Mike Monogue both asked the same 
question at the same time. 

“Yes, you. Both of you.” 

“T’m thankin’ your Reverence for the compliment, but I am not 
Rockyfeller or Hinry For-rd or anny of them malefactors of great 
wealth, begor.” | 

“But you, as well as Mike here, are a member of society, a unit in 
the social body. Therefore you can and must do your share to promote 
social justice. Violation of social justice has brought society to its 
present pass. Re-establishment of social justice can provide a certain 
and permanent cure.” 


“Justice?” Monogue exclaimed. “We do practice justice. We are 
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not a pack of thieves. At least I can vouch for myself. All I can say 
about Uncle Dan is that we have not been missing any of our silverware 
since he came to live with us.” 

“You are talking about strict commutative justice, the kind that 
keeps you out of jail. Social justice goes much further.” 

“What is social justice?” 

“It is the kind social beings must practise and promote in order to 
make social life worth living.” 

“How can poor fish like us promote social justice?” 

“Aha, that is a problem,” the priest declared. “I suppose you realize 
that society is complicated as it never was before. How to promote 
social justice amid the twisted, tangled, confused, bewildering concatena- 
tion of human interests today—that is indeed a problem.” 

“If we do not know the answer to the problem, how can we act 
on it?” 

“You can’t. But what you can and must do is set to work and find 
the answer. All earnest Christian men, who are awake to the fearful 
urgency of the present crisis, are doing so, especially all Catholics who 
have paid any attention to the Pope’s encyclical on the subject.” 

“But how can we solve the problem?” 

“In the same way that you solve any other problem: by thinking 
about it and getting information about it. Don’t you read any Catholic 
magazines or reviews? They are helping people to think out this ques- 
tion. Have you never heard of lectures on the encyclicals of our pres- 
ent Holy Father and of Pope Leo XIII, investigations by study clubs, 
discussions in Holy Name Circles, Catholic community centers? The 
means of solving the problem are at hand, but the people must use them. 
It is a matter of education, and we cannot educate ourselves in a day. 
It takes time, work, and perseverance.” 

Mike Monogue heaved a great lazy sigh. “I don’t know that it 
would be worth while for me, at my age, to wade into this thing so deep. 
Even if I would get to understand it, I couldn’t help much. You see, 
Father Tim, I don’t get about a great deal.” 


“You may not get about, but you are somewhere. You do not simply 
fade out of the picture.” 


“T am practically always either at home or at work.” 


“Splendid! Those are two of the places where you can do the most 
for the promotion of social justice.” 
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“At home? While I am sitting here at home smoking my evening 
pipe and gassing with Uncle Dan what can I do for social justice?” 


“You are the head of this house, are you not?” 


Monogue slipped over and closed the door to the kitchen where his 
wife was preparing supper. Then he expanded his ample chest and 
replied: “Certainly I am the head of this house. Here I am a king in 
his castle.” . 

“Then,” said the priest, “on you depends whether or not this home, 
this family, will be a nursery of social justice. Social justice will never 
triumph unless the unit of society, the Christian home, learns to know, 
to understand, ‘and to foster it.” 

“How can we do that?” 

“You can read aloud clear explanations of the Popes’ encyclicals, the 
practical plans proposed by men experienced in the field, the doings of 
earnest Catholics throughout the country and throughout the world. 
You can discuss these matters with your family and with your guests. 
You can all saturate yourselves so thoroughly with the principles of 
social justice that they will become the guiding principles of your social 
life.” 

“T see. That is for the home. What can I do while at work?” 

“There you can put these principles into practice. I wonder how 
often you have examined your conscience to see whether you fulfill the 
duties of justice and charity towards your fellow worker, towards your 
employer, towards the consumer. Does your union remember these 
duties of justice and charity, or does it seek nothing but the selfish 
interests of its members. As a member of the union you cannot dis- 
claim all responsibility in the matter.” 

“Father Tim, you are extending this matter of social justice pretty 

far.” 
“T am not extending it; it extends itself. Being social justice, it 
extends itself to all your activity as a social unit, as a member of 
society. It extends itself to your religious life, to your relations with 
your neighbors, to your business contacts.” 

“This whole matter is a little too serious for me. I have settled 
down into my quiet way where I do my day’s work, pay my union dues, 
spend my spare time in harmless pleasures, and let the great world roll 
by. With your social justice and all that you would jar me out of my 
accustomed groove.” 
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“During the past two years, how many millions have been jarred 
out of their accustomed groove because they had no day’s work to do. 
With guilty indifference they let the big world roll by until it seems to 


be rolling towards destruction. You must get out of the groove, take 


your obligatory part as a member of the social organism, or the same, 
and worse, will happen to you.” 

The shaft struck home. Mike Monogue could not present an in- 
vulnerable front to that attack. Like countless of his fellow workers 
throughout the world he lived in daily dread of losing his job and, 
with it, everything that helped to make up his peaceful, routine exist- 
ence. Still he made one more feeble protest. “But, Father Tim, that 
is hard.” 

“T know it is hard—and how hard! So hard, in fact, that, of your 
own strength, you simply cannot do it. Therefore you must get God 
to help you. Climb out of your groove; see how often you can go to 
Mass of a morning, and to Holy Communion. God’s help is ready, 
waiting. But you must go after it. He will not force it on you.” 

The three men fell silent. Presently Monogue spoke up: “Father 
Tim, why don’t you say all that in your sermons? Maybe you could 
get a lot of men interested. I would not be the one to be holding back.” 

“There are already a lot of men interested, and women too. So much 
interested are they that they have formed the League for Social Justice 
to crusade for this very object.” 

“What, another society!” cried Uncle Dan. “If societies could save 
the country, we would be a prosperous nation, begor.” 

“This time the wise Daniel has rendered a false judgment. It is 
not a society. It aims at stirring up individual effort. It is simply a 
crusade for social justice in which the members of all societies can take 
part. It has no organization, no officers, none of the things that make 
a society — ” 

“°Ceptin’ the dues,” he interrupted slyly. 

“No, sir. Not even ’ceptin’ the dues. There are no dues, no initia- 
tion fee.” 

“Then how can you tell when you belong to the League for Social 
Justice?” asked Monogue. 

“Any Catholic over eighteen years of age, layman or laywoman, 
priest or religious, becomes a member of the League, joins the Crusade, 
by honestly signing the pledge and sending it to be recorded.” 
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“What is the pledge?” 

“The pledge reads thus:” Father Casey drew from his pocket the 
paper whence he gathered his information. “ ‘I resolve to inform my- 
self on Catholic doctrine on social justice, to conform my life to its 
requirements, and to do everything in my power, in my home and 
religious life, in my social and business contacts, to promote its prin- 
ciples. 

“Realizing that I cannot keep this resolution faithfully without 
Divine help, I resolve further, as nearly as possible, to hear Holy Mass 
twice a week (once besides Sunday) and daily if possible; and to re- 
ceive Holy Communion at least once a month and weekly if possible, 
to attain social justice in the United States. . . .’ 

“If you want to learn any more about the League of Social Justice, 
which is under the protection of the Immaculate Mother of God,” 


Father Casey continued, “write for information to 30 West Sixteenth 
Street, New York City.” 


A CHANGE OF OPINION 





A traveler lying ill and in danger of death at a hotel in Dublin years 
ago sent for a priest. It was a stormy night. Through the rain and 
the wind and the muddy streets the priest came on foot, saw the sick 
man and administered the sacraments. 

The landlord, who was a Protestant, pleasantly asked the priest to 
come into his own room and have some refreshments before going back 
into the night and storm. Then by way of conversation, the landlord 
began to talk about the high Catholic clergy and the comfortable life 
they usually led. 

“Now, for instance,” he said, “while you were walking through the 
mud and the rain, I am sure His Eminence, the Cardinal, was enjoying 
a pleasant fire and drinking his punch in the palace.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the priest. 

“Indeed I do,” said the man. 

“I am afraid you have a wrong opinion of the Cardinal.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because, my friend, I am Cardinal Cullen.” 


At once the landlord rose to his feet, full of humblest apologies.— 
The Register. 
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Historical Lent 


CUSTOMS OF OTHER DAYS 
R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


Of intense interest to the Christian of today is the study of the 
Christian spirit as it was portrayed in the practices of other days. The 
season of Lent has an especially rich and varied history; it was always 
a time when fasting and prayer were prescribed by the Church as a 
preparation for Easter; only in the manner of its prescribed observance 
has it undergone changes, according to circumstances, through the years. 
Herein is a brief account of various Lenten practices of olden times, 
particularly the practices of early Christian Rome. 

There are three general Lenten practices, even in our own day: 
the Lenten fast, the Lenten penances, and Lenten prayers and liturgy. 
We shall treat of each in turn. 

I 


The Roman practice of fasting for exactly forty days before Easter 
was in force as far back as the year 340, and perhaps much earlier. St. 
Athanasius, the bishop of Alexandria in Egypt, happened to be in Rome 
in that year, and he wrote to his flock in Alexandria reproaching them 
for their practice of fasting only six days before Easter; “you are a 
scandal to the world,” he told them, as if to say that they were not in 
conformity with the general practice. 

Although our Lord made the first fast of forty days in the New 
Law when “He was led by the spirit into the desert, to be tempted by 
the devil,” still the forty day fast as such came into use only gradually 
in the early Church. During the days of the catacombs, it seems to have 
been limited pretty generally to the six days immediately preceding 
Easter. But if one is tempted to think that these early Christians were 
dealt very lightly with, let him hear the manner of their fast, as it was 
ordered in an ancient law that dates from before the year 300: “From 
Monday until Thursday you shall fast and eat nothing but bread, salt, 
and water, and that only at the ninth hour of the day (about three 
o’clock in the afternoon) ; on Friday and Saturday, you shall fast com- 
pletely and eat nothing whatever.” The forty day fast, as it is today, 
seems much easier after all. 

The first General Council of Nice, held in the year 325, makes refer- 
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ence in its enactments to “the Quarantine,” or period of forty days of 
Lent. But it is interesting to note that at this time Lent did not con- 
sist of forty days, but only of thirty-six. Beginning with the first 
Sunday of Lent (the Sunday after Ash Wednesday) it consisted of six 
fasting days every week for the six weeks until Easter; for the fast 
was not kept on Sunday ; some even said it was a sin to fast on Sunday. 
Still it was called the “Sacred Quarantine”—the sacred Forty Days; 
and some of the ancient writers give a biblical reason why the fasting 
time should consist of just thirty-six days. In the Old Law, they said, 
the people were bound to give the tithe, that is the tenth part, of their 
possessions, to God and the service of God. But in the New Law it is 
becoming that we give tithes not only of our possessions, but also of 
our very lives to God. Well, thirty-six days is the tithe, the tenth part 
of a year, which by fasting and self-denial we consecrate to God. 

This explanation, however, mystic though it might be, did not satisfy 
those who wished really to imitate the forty day fast of Our Lord; 
eventually, therefore, surely before the year 700, the Lenten fast began 
on Ash Wednesday; and the four days thus added before the first 
Sunday of Lent, made up the full number of forty fasting days in Lent. 


The severity of the Holy Week fast was not dropped, but only miti- 
gated a little, after the introduction of the forty day Lent. Good Friday 
and Holy Saturday remained what they had been; no one was allowed 
to touch food or drink until cock-crow on Easter Sunday; but on the 
preceding days of Holy Week they might eat dry vegetables besides 
bread, salt, and water. A meagre fare at the best. 

During the rest of Lent meat was never eaten, not even on Sunday, 
nor were eggs or milk, or things made from milk—butter and cheese. 
The daily fast lasted until three o’clock in the afternoon, or even until 
the evening. The Emperor Charlemagne, who lived about the year 800, 
was viewed with some suspicion by the stricter brethren because he took 
his fast day breakfast as early as two o'clock in the afternoon. 

As to the persons bound to fast, in the beginning no exception was 
made—every baptized person had to fast—children and old people as 
well as everyone else. Truly, “giants were upon the earth in those days.” 

At first sight, indeed, it might seem that such rigor is unreasonable, 
and we wonder, therefore, how it could be pleasing to God, Who desires, 
as St. Paul says, “reasonable service.” But we must take into considera- 
tion the customs of the times. The ancient Romans, even the pagans, 
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took only one full meal a day, in the afternoon or evening, and were 
surprised when they heard of people of other nations—“barbarians”— 
who took more than one. Besides, there is no evidence to show that 
Christian rigor in fasting had any bad effect on Christian mortality ; 
in fact, just the contrary. The holy hermits who were most famous 
for their fasting—some of them living on a piece of bread or a couple 
of dried figs a day for practically their whole lives—are just the ones 
who were extraordinary for their longevity; a surprising number of 
them lived to be past a hundred years old. 


II 

The second Lenten practice is that of penance (apart from fasting) 
—such as denying oneself amusements and pastimes which are not in 
themselves sinful, but can be omitted by a person by way of mortifica- 
tion. This practice had its origin in the fact that the early Christians, 
and indeed, Christians until the fourteenth century, used the Lenten 
season especially to perform the penance imposed upon them in con- 
fession. This, too, may seem rather easy at first sight: to wait until 
Lent to say your penance. Yes, it would be easy, if it were a question 
of only saying a few Our Fathers and Hail Marys; but the penance 
imposed in confession in the early Church was far different from that 
of our own day. It was not a few Our Fathers and Hail Marys to 
be said; it was stern deeds of mortification to be done. And the manner 
of it was this. 

In every diocese, the penances to be given for certain sins were 
determined by the bishop, according to general church laws called the 
penitential canons. These varied from a simple fast of three days 
(simple for those times), to the severest penances, such as the one im- 
posed for apostasy, viz., a life time fast, together with exclusion from 
the church during Mass, and the obligation of standing at the door in 
sackcloth and ashes while the people were coming in or going out to 
solicit their prayers. 

Before Lent, sinners went to confession to the bishop or to priests 
appointed by him; and if the priests found in their penitents any sin 
to which canonical penances were attached, they were unable to absolve, 
and had to refer the case to the bishop. 

On Ash Wednesday, then, occurred the solemn imposition of the 
penances. The sinners appeared before the Bishop in the church, and 
were given ashes, which they strewed upon their heads (which, by the 
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way, is the origin of our practice of receiving the blessed ashes on Ash 
Wednesday). Then, while they prostrated themselves upon the floor, 
the Bishop and all the priests and people prayed over them for the re- 
mission of their sins, and the Bishop imposed the penance; after which 
he pushed them from him, and the clerics, repeating the words: “Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,” conducted the penitents to 
the door of the church, which they closed upon them. 

There were four classes of penitents, according to the grievousness 
of their sins. The first were the Flentes—the Weepers, who could not 
enter the church, but could only stand at the entrance or in the vestibule, 
clad in sackcloth and ashes, weeping for their sins, and begging the 
prayers of the people who entered or left the church. The next class 
was that of the Audientes, or Hearers; after a penitent had completed 
a term of penance among the Weepers, he was entitled to advance into 
the ranks of the Hearers, i.e., of those who could remain in church until 
after the sermon, when they had to go out and take their place with the 
Weepers for the rest of Mass. Next came the class of the Prostrators, 
who remained in church not only for the first part of Mass and the 
Offertory, but also for the following prayers, and had to leave only at 
the approach of the most solemn part of Mass,—although during all this 
time they remained kneeling or prostrate on the floor, whereas ordinarily 
the early Christians said their prayers standing. The last and highest 
class was that of the Consistentes or Co-Standers; these penitents could 
stand to pray with the rest of the faithful, but could not make their 
offering for the Holy Sacrifice with them, nor go to Holy Communion. 

We may note briefly that the public penances in ali their rigor held 
usually for public sins. If there was any danger of breaking the seal 
of confession, or of scandal in any way, the penance imposed took one 
of the lighter forms; and the danger of discovery was slight, for the 
fervent Christians, though innocent of sin, often voluntarily submitted 
themselves to a course of penance in a spirit of self sacrifice and morti- 
fication. 

III 


The third Lenten practice is that of special prayers and special 
liturgy. The prudent Christians knew that it was useless to chastise 
the body externally, if the chastising was not pleasing to God; and 
therefore they accompanied their penances during Lent with daily 
prayers to God and the Saints, especially the holy martyrs, that their 
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fasting and penances might be made acceptable to God for the remis- 
sion of their sins. A glance into the Missal will reveal these very 
prayers on every page of the Lenten liturgy. 


Our Lord told His disciples in the sermon on the Mount that when 
they fasted they should not be as the hypocrites, sad; but should hide 
their fasting under the appearance of rejoicing. The Lenten liturgy, 
especially that of Rome, seems particularly to have followed this com- 
mand of the Redeemer; for it is surrounded with every mark of splen- 
dor; though beneath the splendor was all the rigor of the most Christ- 
like mortification. 


For during Lent Mass was celebrated by the Pope himself each day 
in a different church of Rome, at three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
Mass was preceded by a solemn procession to the tomb of some martyr, 
then to the church—the “station” of that day. Singing and prayers took 
place during the procession; the mass was celebrated with all possible 
solemnity. But during all that time,—the procession beginning at three 
o’clock, the Mass beginning an hour later, and ending at sunset—Pope, 
priests and people were fasting ; for all went to Holy Communion during 
that three or four o’clock Mass, and did not break their fast for the day 
until the sun had gone down. Until the time for them to gather at the 
“station” church, that is, until three o’clock, they had gone about their 
ordinary duties and labors without touching a morsel of food or drink. 
Thus the Roman Lenten fast, as a matter of fact, did not end at the ninth 
hour, or three o’clock, but rather at sunset—at our American supper 
time. 


Such is a short view of “historical Lent.” Its main effect is no 
doubt to arouse admiration of the valiant deeds of those brave men and 
women of old, and to cause us to feel somewhat ashamed of our age, 
so far fallen from the high estate of our fathers. Still, it is not the 
mere bodily macerations that make people holy, as the early Christians 
well knew when they multiplied their prayers for the blessing of God 
on their fasts; and therefore, since we know that our fasting regula- 
tions as we have them today come from legitimate authority, we have 
the assurance that, far removed as they may be from the black fasts of 
other times, still they are pleasing to God if we keep to them as well as 
we can; and that assurance, after all, is the only thing that matters about 
anything in this world. 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE OF PRAYER 
D. F. MILter C.Ss.R. 


The strangest phenomenon in the world is the phenomenon of prayer. 
It is strange to the materialist and the worldling, who cannot under- 
stand it. It is strange to the agnostic and the skeptic, who will not be- 
lieve in it. It is strange even to many believers, who often find it un- 
satisfying and apparently vain. 

It would not be a strange phenomenon if men were not so prone to 
presume the wisdom that belongs to God. Nor would it be such if men 
knew God and believed in Him, not simply as a super-man, but if they 
knew Him truly as God. For prayer is not prayer unless it begins by 
recognizing a gap of infinity between the love and the wisdom of man 
and the love and the wisdom of God. Witness, ye doubters, the actual 
and possible events of this story: 

I 

It was written into the designs of God that sorrow should come to 
the house of the Hagans. 

Theirs was a simple household. To Mr. and Mrs. Hagan a child 
had been born quite late in their lives, a child of their age and of their 
prayers. They had been on the point of looking about to adopt an 
orphan when Margaret came to them, and their home was never quite 
the same from that time on. 

Mr. Hagan was a little man, round, somewhat bald, florid, who with 
his face, his hands, the tone of his voice seemed always on the verge of 
saying : “Isn’t life great!” Mrs. Hagan was taller than he, dark-featured, 
silvery-haired, quiet and posed, yet her conversation seemed to give the 
constant impression that she was saying within herself: “I have a secret 
for you.” People listened to her with eyes intent and bated breath 
when she talked in her quiet way, whether about weather or current 
events or religion. She was always interesting. 

Margaret became in a literal sense everything to them. She had 
shaped their characters even in their old age, as they had fashioned 
hers. She was now about nineteen, a blond after her father, an in- 
corrigible optimist like him, a magnet that drew to the house hordes 
of young people who learned to love her and her parents as their own 
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people. Life for this little family was happy in quite a real sense of 
the word; it was a romantic venture under God. 

If there was anything on which the happiness of the elder Hagans 
seemed to rest precariously, it was their daughter Margaret. They often 
said so; life would be hardly bearable without her. 

So it was decreed that sorrow should come to them through Mar- 
garet. 

One day, clinging to the running board of an automobile that was 
carrying an unbelievable number of young people to a skating party, 
she was thrown when the car skidded . . . They carried her to the 
hospital unconscious and seemingly dead. 

“At the very least,” pronounced the doctor to the agonized parents, 
“it is a serious brain-concussion, possibly a fractured skull among her 
other injuries. There is a chance for her, of course; but you would 
want to know that it is only a chance.” 

That night the mother and father and a host of friends began a 
Novena of prayers in behalf of Margaret. 

“God must hear our prayers,” said Mr. Hagan, though his voice, 
his eyes, his hands, no longer seemed to speak of life as glorious. 

“God will hear them,” answered his wife, though her last secret 
seemed to have been revealed. 


Il 

There is a sense in which prayer may be said to call upon the infinite 
resourcefulness of God. Love that is boundless and knowledge that is 
not limited to present or past or future—these are resources that accom- 
pany His power. So when the prayers of the Hagans mounted to His 
throne, who will say He did not behold the future—dependent, as He 
had made it, in so many things upon the free wills of men. He looked, 
and some day, perhaps, the Hagans will know that this is what He saw: 

Margaret Hagan recovered fully, almost suddenly from her fall. 
On the ninth day of the Novena she began to see with her left eye, 
which had lost its sight; the doctors finally pronounced that there was 
no fracture of the skull. She regained strength so rapidly that the 
recovery was put down as a miraculous answer to prayer. 

It was in her twenty-first year that, having finished all her school- 
ing and gone to work in the offices of a small but expanding business 
concern, she met and became fast friends with a girl named Louise 
Maynard. 
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Louise was a pleasantly domineering brunette, with sharp dark eyes, 
a plain but not pallid complexion, and a remarkable genius for leader- 
ship. She possessed a modern sophistication that issued in recklessness, 
and somehow drew Margaret Hagan along after her, a willing slave. 
Admiration, envy, expectation were in turn awakened. She was ex- 
ploring a new world with Louise, and in the exploring, being trans- 
formed. 

Her transformation was by degrees, it is true. It was marked by 
a series of graduated events. It began with the first ride she took with 
Louise and some of her unknown and questionable boy-friends. It 
became a little more definite with her first visit to a dubious Night-club 
with Louise after overtime work at the office. It grew rapidly after 
the first sip of a high-ball one evening after she had tired herself out 
by dancing. In themselves perhaps these things do not seem startling ; 
they were only milestones ; the end was that she became totally different 
from the girl who had been rescued as by a miracle from death two 
years before. 

It was almost midnight. Mr. and Mrs. Hagan sat up as usual wait- 
ing for Margaret. They had never quite got used to her being away, 
especially in the evening, though from the beginning her work made 
her more or less independent. They waited for her always, chatted with 
her when she came in, even though it might be two o’clock in the morn- 
ing; trusted her always; suspected nothing. Nevertheless there was 
always a little nervousness in their waiting . . . to-night it was as 
usual, when the telephone rang. 

Mr. Hagan rose, placed his pipe on the smoking stand, and answered 
the call . . . anexcited voice addressed him . . . He turned from 
the table and slumped down in the chair beside it, a trembling, voiceless, 
benumbed figure of depair. 

“What is it?” his wife asked, frantic now, as she rushed to him 
and knelt by his side. . 

He stared at her a moment, then took her hand. “It’s Margaret,” 
he said. “They found her —” he paused, then seemed to force out the 
words, “drunk, disgraced, in shame . . . they are bringing her home 

O God, I wish she were dead!” 


III 
This awful sorrow was not permitted to come to the Hagans. 
Margaret lay in the hospital after the accident on the skating party; 
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heaven was stormed with prayers; and what happened was this: 

The last prayers of the Novena had been said. Almost as if by 
arrangement the crisis of the girl’s condition had waited for this. They 
were suddenly summoned to her room. 

The attendants had prepared Mr. and Mrs. Hagan for the worst. 
Had told them that Margaret would probably never speak to them again. 
She would pass from the world directly out of the unconsciousness into 
which a raging fever had thrown her, exhausted. It was always thus, 
they said, in cases of this kind. 

There are silences that are more terrible than the silence of death. 
Silences that seem tc stifle one’s breathing and grip one about the heart 
till the blood is stopped in the veins. Such silence hovered over the bed 
on which Margaret Hagan lay breathing with only a faint suspicion of 
labor. Her hands above the coverlet were faintly twitching; her eyes 
were closed. Silence hung heavy over her parents who stood beside 
her, waiting for death to cut loose the voice of grief.. But the silence 
was broken by other than death. 

After the eternity of a few minutes, Margaret opened her eyes. 
They rested first on her mother and then on her father, and smiled. 
The two old people leaned forward, one on each side of the bed, strok- 
ing her hands, greedily answering her recognition by calling her name. 

Her voice was a whisper, but she said: “Mother—Daddy, don’t 
grieve if God wants to take me. We have had such good times to- 
gether . . . and we'll have them again. And in heaven I’ll be able 
to love you somuch more . . . I'll wait for you there.” 

She sighed restfully then, and a little later, like one returning to 
sleep after a moment of waking, she died. 


Friends had been prepared to administer what sympathy and aid 
they could to the fond parents in the grief of the last parting. There 
was scarcely need. Mr. Hagan finished the prayers he had been saying. 
He bent over and kissed the hand he had held and rose to his feet. -He 
went around the bed and took his wife by the arm and spoke softly to 
her. 

“She is in heaven, Mother. Come, let us go home and wait till they 
bring her to us.” 

The old mother took one last look at her girl. Then side by side they 
walked bravely from the room. 


* * * 
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Many things were said about the strange phenomenon of prayer 
when Margaret Hagan died. Some said that the Hagans were un- 
answered in their pleading. Others lost confidence in prayer that would 
never be regained. Others, still more blind, recalled what so often has 
been blasphemously said about “the cruelty of God.” But the Hagans 
themselves neither doubted nor feared; they could not glimpse the pos- 
sible future, but they had prayed to a God Who could, who was infinite 


in knowledge and boundless in love. Their prayers, they knew, were 
heard. 


OUR DAY OF ENLIGHTENMENT 





A new era, we are being often told, has dawned for the world. It 
is the era of science, of enlightenment. The errors and superstitions 
and follies of the past have been made to give way to the brilliance of 
truth alone, which “science” has discovered for the world. 

We often think of this in connection with such prevalent follies and 
“fakes” as astrology and kindred topics. They are taken up seriously 
by newspapers; given valuable time on the radio; patronized by some 
of our eminent modern men and women. Then we turn back to the 
time of St. Augustine, a mere matter of about 15 centuries ago, and 
we find that what is so popular now, was discredited by intelligent men 
then. In the Confessions of St. Augustine we read: 

“There was in those days a wise man, very skilful in physic. ... 
Having become more acquainted with him, and hanging assiduously 
and fixedly on his speech, when he had gathered by my discourse, that I 
was given to the books of nativity-casters (astrologers, etc.), he kindly 
and fatherly advised me to cast them away, and not fruitlessly bestow a 
care and diligence, necessary for useful things, upon these vanities; 
saying, that he had in his earliest years studied that art, so as to make 
it the profession whereby he should live; . . . and yet he had given it 
over, and taken to physic, for no other reason, but that he found it 
utterly false; and he, a grave man, would not get his living by deluding 
people.” 

What centuries ago was found to be falsehood and delusion, in our 
new day of enlightenment is accepted as science! 


He is not poor that has little, but he that desires much.—Daniel. 
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For and Against 


Comment on Social Problems ‘B.A. Connelly, C.Ss.R. 


The spurt of publicity for the technocrats that attended the release 
of their first preliminary report of modern technological advances and 
unemployment, was shortlived. Too shortlived to accom- 
fo. ~athetiogg plish the sole conceivable good that such a report could 
achieve. The report was immoderate in tone, false, when 
not obscure, in its philosophy, none too accurate in its statistics, and 
violently hostile to every accepted tenet of economic, political, social, 
and even religious belief. Such a ruthless sweeping away of the basic 
principles of our civilization is startlingly sensational, and can be valu- 
able for revision and reform of the social order, only to the extent that 
it can focus public attention, and thereby promote a spirit of inquiry. 
The focus was disturbed by the action of Columbia’s President, in 
banishing the “bad boys” from his noble institution, and public atten- 
tion was diverted from the center of the economic problem,—the Profit- 
Price control of production and exchange,—to the old but futile game 
of verbal sniping at legislators, and the old but dangerous game of 
organizing more or less violent boycotts and strikes to enforced special 
likes or demands. 

One thing this spirit of inquiry well could have spent itself in study- 
ing is the possibility of developing an Economy that is motivated by a 
higher purpose than the taking of Profits, and controlled 
by a more humane factor than the fortuitous Price that the 
public is willing or able to pay. Another field in which inquiry might 
be pushed. to advantage is that of labor displacement by industrial 
mechanization. Should mere profit and price advantage for invested 
capital and management be allowed to rob these men of the chance of 
earning a livelihood? 

Some time ago attention was called, in this department, to the great 
number of homeless, wandering boys in the United States,—perhaps 
the saddest phase of our present troublous times. In an 
appeal to the Senate to do something for the boys through 
the facilities of the Army, Senator Couzens, of Michigan, estimated that 
some 300,000 boys and young men, in the age group of 16-25, are “on 
the tramp” throughout our land, hitch-hiking from place to place, 
freight-hopping, living in the “jungles” where they come into contact 


Apt Inquiries 


300,000 Boys 
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with physical and moral disease of the :nost fatal types; they are passed 
along by local communities who are not disposed to take the trouble of 
caring for them, lest their reputation for kindliness should swamp them 
with demands. 


He proposed the admission to army camps of youths between the 
ages of 15 and 21 who are and have been unemployed for a period of 
six months. Admissions and stay are voluntary, and subject 
to the disciplinary regulation of the war department. His 
eloquent plea for and defense of his proposition secured an appropria- 
tien of $22,000,000.00 for the purpose. If the House should sustain 
this appropriation, and the war department wisely administer the fund, 
much may be done to redeem these unfortunate boys for future worthy 
citizenship. Worse things have been done by Congress with $22,000,- 
000.00. 

New York has had a prize-ring killing. There have been others. 
A brutal sport,—so-called,—takes a toll of human life. Perhaps the 
best commentary on the so-called sport, was the attitude 
of the customers at the Carnera-Schaaf tragedy. A man 
was out on his feet before the match was well under way. For a year 
he had been giving evidence of some brain disorder in his ring appear- 
ances. But the only reception that the helpless man received from the 
customers who payed to see him killed, was a jeer and the cry of “fake.” 


There is a sufficiently strong medical and lay opinion that Schaaf’s 
death was not so much a result of Carnera’s punches, as it was the 
cumulative effect of repeated, damaging nead punches. The many 
“goofs” that the prize-ring has made lend support to this opinion. 
It is further supported by the fact that the medical men who cared for 
Schaaf are not able to agree that Carnera’s blows produced the tragic 
result. 


$22,000,000 


Head Punches 


If the medical advisers of the boxing commissions were equal to 
their responsibility, and excluded contestants who showed erratic brain 
control as a result of head punches; or if the commissions extended the 
prohibition of the “rabbit punch” to other head blows results such as 
this would be prevented. 

The Osservatore Romano commenting on the physical inequality of 
the two contestants, even granting that there were no cumulative brain 


damage on the one side, is surprised that such an unequal match should 
be allowed. 
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“Carnera,” says the Vatican paper, “has arms like a crane 
and body like a cupboard. He is fit to become a motor 
plow on his father’s farm.” 


Another phase of the boxing game that the Osservatore deprecates 

is the exploitation of the boxers by managers and promoters. The 

property and box-office value of the men who are drawn 

sr into the racket by the hopes of big money, overrules every 

consideration of humanity in the disposal of their persons. 

Customers will boo, and commissioners will censure and fine, those who 

- go into the ring, because their damaged brains deprive them of the sense 

to stay out, and who, once in the ring have not the brain control to 

carry on as customers, managers and promoters expect. Then there is 

the inhuman bondage of these men who are owned by their managers. 
Says the Osservatore, 


“But how about the management of these fights? It is 
like the times of the gladiators. These managers see busi- 
ness, they give the public their games, keeping the earnings 
themselves.” 


Such slavery cannot escape inhumanity ; brutality. 


CHILD TRAINING TECHNIQUE 





A short short story with a dramatic “punch” was presented recently 
by Ella Frances Lynch, founder of the International League of Teacher- 
Mothers, in her column in the Echo. It reads as follows: - 

“Newspaper Despatch, Dec. 15, 1932.—Robert , twelve years 
old and an honor student in Junior high school, hanged himself with 
the belt of his Boy Scout uniform from his closet door early today. 


“Robert had intended to be a surgeon and had built a biological 
laboratory in his room. He had read a great deal in anatomy, chemis- 
try and physics. His teachers said he was four years ahead of his class- 
mates in mental development. 





“ ‘Heaven help the poor mother,’ exclaims one. ‘Where was she?’ 
“The mother was in Washington attending the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. She writes on problems of 
child training for popular magazines. The boy lived with a neighbor.” 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XVIII. 


The First Holy Communion opens up a definitely marked period in 
Guy de Fontgalland’s life. It has been termed the “Divine” period of 
his life,—a period in which we see a character almost suddenly changed. 

Mrs. Fontgalland had just tucked the boy in for the night remind- 
ing him of the great event of the morrow. Returning a little later she 
found Guy still awake. 

“And what are you doing still awake, my dear?” she asked. 

“T am conversing,” came the mystic reply. 

“Why, you are alone,” replied the mother. “With whom can you 
hold a conversation?” 

“Ah, mamma,” he replied softly, “don’t you understand? I was 
conversing with Little Jesus.” 


THE GREAT DAY 

Dawn had scarcely tipped the 22nd of May, 1921, when a little lad 
burst into his mother’s room. 

“Mamma, mamma,” he cried, “today, today—my big day—dress me 
quickly.” 

She tried to reason with him, saying that it was hours too early, 
but the enthusiasm of the child carried everything before it. A few 
hours later, a white clad boy knelt at the altar rail of the parish chapel 
of Saint-Honore d’Eylau on Malakoff Avenue in Paris. We do not 
know all that happened at that meeting of Little Jesus and little Guy, 
but we do know that Guy heard a call and that the call had a profound 
influence on the life of the child. Guy was radiant, happy and gay the 
entire day, for he had found Jesus at last. That evening at bedtime, 
Guy told his experience to his mother. 

“You are happy, darling?” she asked as she stooped over to kiss him 
goodnight. 

“O yes, dear mamma,” was the reply. 

“And you prayed a lot to Little Jesus?” she went on. “What did 
you ask of Him?” 

“Nothing, mamma, nothing,” he answered. “But He it was who 
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spoke to me. I listened and told Him quite simply ‘Yes’.” And as he 
spoke he tried not to look too steadily into his mother’s eyes, for had 
she divined or known the demand, she would have wept indeed. Three 
and one-half years later he told her of it, but until that time he kept it 
to himself. What was the demand Jesus made? 

“My little Guy. I will take you, you will die young; you will not 
be my priest, but I will make you my angel.” 

If we keep this incident in mind together with the circumstance 
that Guy kept this to himself and could find no one to whom to confide 
it, we have the key to the solution of some character difficulties that 
otherwise could not be explained. 


THE TOUCH OF THE EUCHARIST 

The boisterousness of other days disappeared, and his former ex- 
uberance was toned down to recollection and quietness. Certain things 
held no interest for him at all, although he continued to show great 
partiality towards anything mechanical. He had no time for story books 
but he read and reread the books of Fabre on insect life. He gave 
away favorite toys to his brother Mark, or made exchanges that showed 
how little he valued the toys. On the other hand he retained his sense of 
humor, and his ability at repartee was undiminished. He was com- 
pletely indifferent to the stunts of the acrobats at the Circus, but he 
waxed enthusiastic about the clowns. 

He went to Communion every week and later every two days. He 
would not allow the occasion of a feast day to be the motive for more 
frequent Communion since every Communion was high festival “when 
Guy and Jesus met.” He became an enthusiastic apostle for early Com- 
munion and used to urge his little friends to ask their mothers to make 
early Communion: “I am smaller than you are, and I have already 
received the good Jesus.” He had a special devotion to the Mass and 
followed it attentively with his missal because as he said, “The only 
way to hear Mass is to follow it in the Missal.” But he could not be 
reconciled with singing during Mass, and when his father used to tease 
him about it, the lad would grow a bit warm. 


AT SCHOOL 

In October, 1921, Guy started to attend as day scholar, the school of 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga on Franklin Street. He was timid and fearful 
and was known never to strike back, although at home he was quite 
lively. He did not readily join in the games with his fellows, although 
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it was unanimously asserted by them that he had a remarkably sweet 
and lovable disposition. He might be called a mediocre scholar, 
somewhat absent-minded in class—a type with which every teacher of 
boys is familiar. He filled his copy book with designs and drawings, 
and made little paper nicknacks. His mother often accused him of lazi- 
ness, but the lad would excuse himself: “Well, someone has to have 
the first places and someone the last places.” He would accuse himself 
of laziness and really tried to shake off the apparent indifference. 

Closer study reveals that the boy was struggling with a tremendous 
difficulty : how could he interest himself in the things he heard, realizing 
that they were meant to fit him for a successful career, when he knew 
for certain, from the day of His First Holy Communion, that he would 
surely die young? An appreciation of this difficulty is absolutely neces- 
sary for an understanding of the boy’s character. What on the surface 
looks like laziness, was, as a matter of fact, a result of spiritual intui- 
tion. Hence he candidly admitted to his mother: “What they say in 
class, does not interest me; I do not even listen. I think of other things 
or of inventions that I am going to make.” 

His mother called this “his predominant fault” but also “his only 
fault” and it caused his parents no little worry to see that he seemingly 
made so little effort to correct it. When searching—albeit reverently— 
the reason of this “fault” we might find a clue in the fact that the 
outstanding quality of the boy’s character was not his sweetness and 
meekness of disposition, but his humility. Self love and vanity were 
entirely foreign to him, and it may be, that God allowed some such fault 
to abide to deepen that which after all is the christ-like virtue. At any 
rate, Guy admitted that laziness was his greatest fault, but he also told 
his mother that it was the least of the seven capital sins, whereas pride 
was the greatest. 

BUT ALWAYS A BOY 


It would, however, be a mistake to imagine him anything less than a 
red-blooded French boy. He could still play about the fountain in the 
school courtyard so that once he tumbled in and had to be pulled out 
by his fellows. He could also become quite enamoured of a skull that 
he picked up in a cave in one of his country rambles. He brought the 
skull home and washed and polished it and set it on his little desk, much 
to the horror of the governess. 

“Why Guy,” she cried out in fright, “you must be foolish!” 
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“But, Mademoiselle,” he answered, “you are the one who is foolish 
to be frightened by such a thing! . . . Whether you like it or not, you 
will one day be like that.” 

The governess complained to the family, and they strove to make 
Guy part with the treasured skull. He held out against all attack until 
a compromise was effected whereby Guy was to receive another set of 
mechanical toys, and the skull disappeared. 

One day a friend of the family saw Guy running at top speed down 
the street. She stopped him. 

“Where are you going in such a hurry? Your face is all flushed.” 

“Yes,” the boy panted, “it is somewhat warm. But I am after that 
fire engine. I like to watch them. But I won't be able to go past 
Mozart street since mother said I have to come straight home from 
school.” Well, he was off like a shot, and the next moment she saw 
the lad gazing excitedly though wistfully down Mozart street. 

One day Guy came home from school with his hands cold as ice. 

“Where are your mittens?” asked his mother. 

“In my pocket,” was the laconic reply. And he pulled them from 
his pocket and with them came the thousand and one odds and ends that 
you will find in almost any boy’s pocket: rosary, pens, pencils, knife, 
crayon, eraser, little compass and what not. 

“But why didn’t you put them on?” she asked. “You have ink on 
your nose, your knees and your fingers; your cap is over you ear, your 
mittens are in your pocket! You look like a real street-boy !” 

“Ah, mamma,” cried Guy, “those little street-boys have souls too!” 
And mother didn’t know what to say. 

Usually Guy was very prompt in coming from school for he was 
exceptionally obedient. One evening he was delayed a few minutes 
and his mother told him how much uneasiness such a delay caused her. 

“But, mamma,” was the gentle reminder, “why do you torment your- 
self so much? I have my Guardian Angel with me. Didn’t you think 
of that?” 

TWO BROTHERS 

Although Mark’s appearance at birth was very unprepossessing yet 
Guy and Mark became inseparables. Mark idolized his older brother 
and sought to do everything just as Guy did it. When Mark had the 
measles, Guy was not content till the symptoms also appeared on him. 
When Guy was in need of some little pocket money (which, by the way, 
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he was always in need of, since he was forever giving money or school 
equipment away) Mark would buy little things from Guy. One day 
m@gther noticed that Mark had a blotting pad, ink-stained and a bit 
frayed, with the number 249 on it, which was Guy’s number at school. 

“Where did you get that?” she asked. 

“T bought it from Guy for ten francs,” the lad answered. “As he 
was always telling me that he did not have any more money for the 
poor in the street, and also to buy parts for his Erector, I said to him: 
‘Alright! sell me something!’ He brought out this old pad and I 
bought it for ten francs.” Not very good business sense, but a delicate 
sense of charity. 

At times they had their little tiffs. It was shortly before Guy’s 
Communion, when he was trying to get together as many sacrifices as 
possible. Guy and Mark were having an argument, very likely about 
their Erector set. All of a sudden Guy dealt Mark a decisive box on 
the ear, and of course Mark let the house know about it. 

“Don’t shout so loud,” said Guy condescendingly. “I gave you only 
one because of my First Communion. . . . If I were not preparing 
for that, you would have gotten two or three.” 

After his First Communion, Guy had the habit of examining his 
conscience twice each day. At night when saying his evening prayers 
with Mark, he always insisted that Mark make the examination with 
him. One evening, Guy was thinking hard to find if he had done any- 
thing wrong that day. He could not find anything, but Mark was there 
to refresh his memory: 

“You broke such and sucha toy . . . you called the maid a fool; 
you answered papa back; you spoke two sharp words to me; you gave 
measlap .. .” But evidently Guy believed in justice: 

“About the toy, I broke it to see what was inside! It isn’t a sin to 
say ‘fool’ to Denise, for that’s the truth! If I gave you a slap it was 
because you deserved it! But you! you stamped your feet; you pulled 
my hair; you bit me .” And so the public confession went on 
and might have gone on for a few hours had not mother put an end 
to it all by telling them to conclude their prayers and get to bed. 

The governess, no doubt used to the noise the two usually made, 
grew uneasy one day because the garden was so quiet. She went in 
search of the boys and found them with legs and knees covered with 
mud. 

“How did you get in that condition?” she asked them. 
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“Well,” spoke up Guy, “I saw that Mark didn’t pray enough, so 
we knelt down and said a decade of the rosary, and (he added some- 
what apologetically) it has rained a bit.” 

SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE 

Deep in the heart of Guy was a desire to sacrifice and to suffer. 
His one ambition was to be more and more like Little Jesus. This 
led him to offer objection to wearing gloves when a little fellow “be- 
cause Little Jesus did not wear them.” The same spirit impelled him 
to do other things. 

In winter time Mrs. Fontgalland always put a hot water bottle into 
the boys’ beds to warm them. One evening she noticed that Guy’s was 
far down at the foot. 

“Why do you do that?” she asked, “you, who have always cold 
feet?” 

“Ah mamma,” he answered, “I thought of how Little Jesus, when 
on earth, did not have a little heater as I have; so to be like Him I have 
pushed mine away down to the foot of the bed.” 

“And I too,” came from Mark’s bed, “And I too want to be like Guy 
and little Jesus!” and the little fellow disappeared under the covers in 
his effort to push the heater to the foot of his bed. 

Guy detested meat and would only eat it when he had to do so. 
Yet he forced himself to eat it, although he never enjoyed it. His 
mother in her little book, “Last Recollections of Guy,” says that the 
boy was “excessively mortified.” At home between meals he never 
asked for a drink, even in summer when the heat was very great. At 
school he never drank from the fountain, and would only accept a piece 
of dry bread for his morning or afternoon lunch. Often he was given 
chocolates and caramels by his school fellows, but days after the mother 
would find them quashed in his pockets. 

One day, Guy had to take a liquid that was somewhat bitter and 
hard to take. 

“Drink it down quickly in one swallow,” his mother advised, “and 
you will not smell or taste it.” The lad smiled, took one swallow and 
then stopped. His mother insisted that he do it quickly. 

“But mamma,” he answered, “I am making a sacrifice for little 
Jesus!” And he drank the liquid slowly. 

In all truth, Guy meant every word of the statement he once made: 
“Little Jesus and I! how we love each other!” 

(To be continued) 
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Saint Francis De Sales 


THE PATRON OF CATHOLIC WRITERS (Concl.) 
Aue. T. ZELuer, C.Ss.R. 


“THE INTRODUCTION TO A DEVOUT LIFE” 


It was in the midst of a thousand occupations, some of which were 
enough to.absorb the whole attention of an ordinary man, that Francis 
managed to produce one of his masterpieces,—the Introduction to a 
Devout Life. And once more a book came into existence quite unex- 
pectedly, almost despite himself. 

There was at Paris at the time a woman renowned for beauty as 
for wit and wealth,—a great favorite at the court and the recipient of 
honors and applause from all sides. This was the Madame de Char- 
moisy. On January 24, 1603, she heard Francis preach. Her heart 
was touched to its depths. She went to the Saint and asked him to 
direct her into a new and worth-while life. The Saint consented. But 
noticing that these oral instructions were defective because easily for- 
gotten and not grasped in their entirety, he began to answer her ques- 
tions in writing. © 

For two years the correspondence continued; his replies took the 
form of little spiritual treatises on the problems of everyday life. These 
she kept faithfully as a most precious treasure, arranging them accord- 
ing to their topics. 

At that time she happened to be at Chambery and showed her col- 
lection to the Rector of the Jesuit College there, Father Fourier. This 
man who had once been Francis’ director, recognizing the value of the 
work, asked the Saint to publish his Instructions. Not understanding 
to what the Rector referred, he simply replied that he had no time for 
writing. So Pere Fourier sent Madame de Charmoisy to treat with him. 
Even then he did not understand. 

“Why, my Lord,” said she; “the instructions which you gave me for 
my conduct.” 

“But what instructions?” asked Francis in surprise. 

“Do you not remember,” answered the Madame, “the holy counsels 
you wrote for me on various problems of piety?” 


“Well, well,” replied the Saint, “what can one make out of those 
wretched notes ?” 
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“There is more to them evidently,” she answered, “than you think. 
I showed them to Pere Fourier; he had them copied and they form 
quite a volume.” 

“What!” exclaimed Francis, “he had the patience to read through 
those poor writings,—done as they were piecemeal, as time permitted,— 
just for your use?” 

“Yes, my Lord; and he has found them so good that he protested 
that he never saw anything so useful and edifying. And that is the senti- 
ment of all the Fathers at the College. They are determined to publish 
them if you do not.” 

“Queer !” remarked the Saint. “According to these good men I com- 
posed a book without ever dreaming of doing so—Show me the notes.” 

He reread them and resolved to revise them for printing. He in- 
formed Pere Fourier of this, telling him not to dare to publish the 
detached notes he possessed. Despite his many occupations, almost 
daily sermons, confessions, catechism instructions, visiting the churches 
of his diocese,—he set to work, rearranging, completing, adding in- 
structions written out for other laymen and women who appealed to him 
for guidance, till “this collection of well-meant instructions that he tried 
to impart in clear and intelligible terms,” as he says, finally had the 
form they now have in the book we know as “The Introduction to a 
Devout Life.” 

In order to understand the character and value of this book, we must 
remember the times in and for which he wrote. There were many books 
.on the market,—“most of them treating piety simply as it pertains to 
people entirely separated from the world,” as he says in the preface; 
the rest, trying to win the attention of the worlding, robbed the good 
life of all piety. The former “gave piety so austere a face as to frighten 


ordinary folk away ;” the latter watered its teaching so much as to make 
it ineffective. 


“It was my intention,” writes Francis, “to instruct those who live in 
cities, in homely surroundings, yes, even at court, and all who, by reason 
of their duties, are bound to live an externally ordinary life; such, I 
mean, as hardly ever let themselves think of a pious life under the pre- 
text that it is simply impossible for them.” 

The book was greeted with unstinted praise by people of every class. 
King Henry IV and the General of the Carthusians alike praised it in 
superlatives ; the Queen had a copy set with diamonds and presented it 
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to King James of England. Some even told Francis to write no more 
since he could not hope to produce anything quite so perfect. 

“They are saying this,” he replied, “not with a view to God’s glory, 
but simply with a view to my own reputation.” He smiled at the idea. 

Perhaps the best praise of the work lies in its popularity. Within 
two years it had to be reprinted six times; by 1620 (twelve years after 
it was published) it had gone through forty editions in French and 
several English and Flemish translations. By 1656 it had appeared in 
seventeen different languages and today it can be read in many more, 
even Chinese and Armenian. It is perhaps the most popular book after 
the “Imitation of Christ” (Pastor, XII., p. 370). 

But adverse criticism was not wanting either, and not only adverse, 
but bitter. One preacher is said to have burnt the work publicly as 
savoring of heresy. From criticism of the book he passed to invective 
against the author. Evidently he had not read the book carefully, for 
his criticism is based entirely on a misconception of the Saint’s common- 
sense doctrine on dancing. 

Just in this the Saint’s equanimity stands out clearly. Blame touched 
him as little as did praise. Almost whimsically, surely with holy humor, 
he refers to the bitter criticism his book aroused. Writing about it in 
the foreword to his work “On the Love of God,” he says: 

“This little book . . . was not exempt from a rude censure on the 
part of some who have not only blamed me, but even bitterly denounced 
me for saying . . . that dancing is an indifferent action and that in 
recreation one may talk about anything. And I, knowing the character 
of my censors, praise their intention, which I think was good. But I 
would nevertheless wish they had given it more consideration; they 
would have seen that the first proposition is taken from the common 
and true teaching of sane and learned theologians . . . while the 
second, is not mine, but rather the teaching of that admirable king, Saint 
Louis, and I believe, that if my censors had paid more attention to it, 
their charity and discretion would never have permitted their. zeal, no 
matter how vigorous and austere it be, to arm their indignation against 
me.” 

It is always Saint Francis. The book is the very soul of the gentle,— 
I had almost said, gentlemanly (in the best sense of the word) and self- 
possessed Saint. It is a primer in holiness for all. 

“ON THE LOVE OF GOD” 
And so, finally, we come to a book which he writes, so to speak, on 
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purpose. The author in him is aroused. He realized the influence that 
good books could exercise. Projects began to teem in his mind. He 
even thought of writing novels and romances; but time failing him, he 
urged his friend, the Bishop of Belley, to do so, and so successfully that 
he, we are told, “turned out two hundred novels and romances.” 

What Francis wished to do above all, however, was to complete the 
doctrine he had given in the Introduction to a Devout Life, by a work 
on the Love of God. “Here,” he says in the preface, “I speak for souls 
advanced in true devotion.” But this book, too, was born of the spoken 
word. As he informs us himself, in its composition he utilized the con- 
ferences he gave to the Visitandine Nuns. 

“Each page written by St. Francis is the fruit of experience not of 
studies ; this is the secret of his power. He knew human nature with 
all its faults and littlenesses ; he had looked himself squarely in the face. 
His own heart he had subdued before he attempted to teach others to 
subdue theirs; nor did he ask anyone to go so far in self-abnegation as 
he had hastened to go . . . Every word is applicable to multitudes in 
our day. He is of all times, all peoples” (Florence Gilmore, America). 

One more quality must be noted as characteristic of St. Francis’ 
work as a publicist: his loyalty to the Church. Concluding the preface 
of the treatise On the Love of God, he writes: 

“So may God bless you, my dear reader, and make you rich in His 
holy love. Meanwhile I submit always and with all my heart, all my 
writings, my words and actions to the correction of Holy Church, Cath- 
olic, Apostolic and Roman, knowing that she is the pillar and ground of 
truth,—in which it cannot deceive or be deceived, and that no one can 
have God for his Father, who has not the Church for his mother.” 

CONCLUSION 

“Let them (Christian writers) imitate St. Francis’ vigor tempered 
with moderation and charity . . . Let them (like him) diligently 
study and master Catholic doctrine; let them not adulterate truth or 
dilute or dissemble it under pretence of not offending opponents; let 
them aim at polished form and beauty of style and so adorn their 
thoughts with luminous words that readers will be charmed by the truth; 
and if they must refute error and oppose wickedness, let them show 
that they are inspired above all by charity.” 

Thus our Holy Father sums up the characteristics of St. Francis as 
a writer, worthy to be named the Patron of all Christian Knights of 
the Pen. 

















Why All These Liew 


F, E. Bieter, C.Ss.R. 


The officiating priest begins the ceremonies of solemn baptism by 
asking the following question, to which the sponsors in the name of 
the child answer: 





What dost thou ask of the Church 

Canon 759 directs that except in 3 " 
certain cases, Baptism is to be of God? Answer: Faith. 
conferred solemnly. All the What doth faith bring thee to? 
ceremonies used in solemn bap- A — Jasti 
tism are replete with lessons nswer: Life everlasting. 
and meaning. One by one they Priest: If therefore thou wilt en- 
are explained here. ‘ E 

ter into life, keep the command- 











ments. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself. 
In the early centuries adult catechumens received their last instruc- 
tions on the Christian religion during the night preceding their baptism. 
The sacrament was solemnly conferred on the Saturdays 
— — before Easter and Pentecost. These preliminary cere- 
monies took place at night in order to impress upon the 
minds of the catechumens that they were still in the night of sin and 
error. Then as day was dawning baptism was administered. As the 
sun was dispelling the darkness about them, so the light of God’s grace 
expelled the darkness from their souls. From henceforth they were to 
lead a new life in the bright light of faith. This significant ceremony 
must have reminded all most forcibly of the words St. Paul addressed 
to the early converts at Ephesus. “You were heretofore darkness, but 
now light in the Lord. Walk then as children of the light.” 


The present form of infant baptism is modelled on these ancient 
ceremonies. The opening questions refer to the principal virtues of 
the Christian religion which formerly were explained during the nightly 
instructions. The first question is about faith. The second alludes to 
hope. The final words of the priest inculcate love of God and neighbor 
in the very words of Christ. All the commandments are included in 
the divine law of charity. Faith is a wonderful virtue, but it is not 
enough. The greatest of the Christian virtues is charity; and charity 
must be alive and active. It must produce good works. 
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The person to be baptized, through the sponsors, asks for faith first 
of all. The very demand shows that faith is a gift of God, and that 
the Most High bestows this gift through His Church. To the Church 
Christ committed the doctrines which He taught. The rulers of the 
Church received the commission to teach all nations. And it is from 
that Church, divinely guided, that the true faith can be obtained. © 

Next the priest breathes lightly three times upon the face of the 
infant and says: “Depart from him (her), unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete.” 

The child is still in original sin, and therefore in the power of Satan. 
The evil spirit must first be dislodged. Christ gave to His Apostles 

power over the devils. This is clear from the Gospel. A 
The priest similar power He has likewise given to those who are to 
a continue the work of the apostles. The priest exercises this 

power by breathing upon the face of the child. This has a 
twofold meaning and purpose. The breathing is done lightly as if to 
show Satan that a much stronger than he has come to drive him out. 
He is a corporeal human being, and hence inferior to the spirit, but he 
is invested with the power of God, and through that divine force he 
will compel Satan the powerful to depart with the greatest ease. It 
will take only a slight breath, a trivial movement of the lightest material 
thing, to make him go. 

The second purpose of the priest’s breathing upon the infant is to 
indicate that a new life, a life given by the Holy Ghost is about to be 
imparted. The natural life of the body was breathed into our first 
parents by Almighty God. Thus too Christ communicated the Holy 
Ghost to his apostles after His resurrection. The words spoken by the 
priest indicate both purposes of the breathing. 

Thereafter the priest makes a sign of the cross with his thumb upon 
the forehead and the breast of the infant. While doing so he pro- 

: nounces the following form: “Receive the sign of the cross 
aa on thy forehead as well as in thy heart; take the faith of 
p opanany the heavenly precepts and conduct thyself in such a manner 

that thou mayest well be a temple of God.” 

The devil had to yield to superior force. God now takes possession 
of the child. When a conqueror has captured the enemy’s fortress, his 
first concern is to plant his victorious flag in a conspicuous place that 
all may know who is now in possession. So the cross, the sign of vic- 
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tory of the Son of God, is placed upon the forehead of the child. He is 
reminded at the same time that he must profess the faith openly. The 
cross is impressed upon his heart to show him that he must love the 
Redeemer who died for him on the cross. Yes, he must even love that 
cross for the sake of Him Who sanctified it. 


By knowing, professing and loving the faith of the Crucified, the 
Christian will make himself a worthy temple of God. Again the child 
is reminded that faith alone is not enough. His conduct must be in 
conformity with his faith; his conduct will make him a worthy dwell- 
ing place of the Holy Ghost. This is no idle figure of speech. In all 
reality, the Most Holy wishes to take up His abode in a special, active, 


sanctifying manner in the heart and soul of the Christian who is in the 
state of grace. 


Thus the child joins the army of the cross-bearers. And the Leader 
of the army says to him, “whoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross and follow me.” The Christian by accepting 
the cross on his forehead and in his heart, says, “Yes, Lord, I will 
follow Thee, in faith, in self-denial, in the bearing of the cross for the 
love of Thee.” 

Holy Church knows that that will not be easy to flesh and blood. 
Therefore she bids the priest pray for the new Christian that he may 

loyally preserve. He prays thus: “We beseech Thee, O 
The priest Lord, kindly hear our prayers, and guard with Thy perpetual 
a power this chosen one, now signed with the impression of 
the Lord’s cross, that keeping the rudiments of Thy great 
glory, through the observance of Thy commandments, he may deserve 


likewise to arrive at the glory of regeneration, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


The foregoing prayer is a petition pure and simple. Immediately 
after this prayer, the priest says another, which is more than an act of 
impetration. It is a blessing and a promise on the part of the 

The priest Church that she will help and protect the Christian in practic- 
hichend 0 virtue and keeping the commandments amid dangers and 
difficulties. Before beginning the prayer the priest imposes 


his hand upon the head of the infant and during the prayer he keeps it 
extended over the child. 


In Sacred Scripture the imposition of hands has various significa- 
tions. Jacob placed his hands upon the heads of the two sons of Joseph 
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to show that he gave them a very special blessing. Christ tuld the 
apostles to impose hands upon the sick. And the Saviour Himself 
placed His hands upon the children and blessed them. 

The imposition of the priest’s hand upon the child has all these 
scriptural meanings. In the name of the Church he blesses the child 
and promises help and protection. Although baptism will remove the 
stain of original sin from its soul, still bad effects of that sin will never- 
theless remain. These are sicknesses of soul. The Church as a com- 
passionate mother pities her sick child and places her soothing hand 
upon its aching forehead. She tells the child, fear not, I will hold my 
hands over you, I will protect you, I will help you, I will pray for you. 
And while holding his hand extended over the infant the priest recites 
the following prayer. 

“Almighty and eternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, deign 
to regard this thy servant, whom Thou hast deigned to call to the rudi- 
ments of faith; remove from him all blindness of heart; break asunder 
all fetters of Satan, by which he was bound; open to him, O Lord, \the 
door of Thy piety so that penetrated with the sign of Thy wisdom, he 
may be free from the fetters of all evil desires, and gladdened by the 
sweet odor of Thy precepts he may serve Thee in Thy Church, and 
make progress from day to day. Through the same Christ our Lord, 
Amen.” 


(To be continued) 


WELCOMING DEATH 





When St. Gabriel Possenti, the Passionist religious who died at the 
early age of twenty-four, lay on his deathbed, it was suggested to him 
by his director, Father Norbert, that he make a final appeal to his special 
patroness, Our Lady of Sorrows, to restore him to health. 

“O Father,” replied Gabriel, “rather let me ask for a good and holy 
death, because the dangers of offending God are so many.” 

And to one of his companions he said, concerning his approaching © 
death : 

“Do you want me to tell you how I feel about it? Well, I assure 
you that I am not the least dismayed at the thought of leaving this 
world. Rather, I fear there may be some self-love in the pleasure I 
experience at the thought of death.” 
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Apostle of the Lepers 


THE VEN. PETER DONDERS, C. SS. R. 
N. Govers, C.Ss.R. 


CHAPTER XVI. LAST DAYS AND DEATH. (CONCLUDED. ) 

The only eye-witness of the last illness and death of the Venerable 
Servant of God still living when the Process of Beatification was in- 
augurated, was the physician’s assistant at Batavia. To him we are in- 
debted for the following details: “I nursed Father Donders to the end,” 
he says. “So far as his own person was concerned, he was wholly in- 
different, quite contented with everything. Continually his lips uttered 
these words : ‘May God’s holy Will be done. May God’s Will be accom- 
plished in me!’ When I asked him if he suffered any pain, he answered, 
smiling: ‘No pain at all.’ Never yet had I taken care of a patient like 
him. This is the first patient, I said to myself, in whom I have witnessed 
such perfect resignation to God’s Will.” 

What a few years previously the holy Religious had uttered as a 
pious wish was now going to be realized. “God’s holy Will and perfect 
obedience have always been for me a source of much consolation; and 
I hope they will be so at my last hour.” All the sufferings of his pain- 
ful illness were borne with the greatest resignation. To those about 
him he spoke very little. All his thoughts were directed to God, he was 
continually absorbed in prayer. In the night of January 5, he begged to 
receive the last Sacraments. They were accordingly administered by 
his fellow-priest, Father Bakker, himself a leper. The sick man then 
asked his companion to do him a great favor the next day. The next 
day was the feast of the Holy Magi. After the gospel the priest turned 
to the congregation and said: “At the request of Rev. Father Donders 
I must acquit myself today to a twofold task: Father Donders wishes, 
first of all, to ask pardon of all whom he has in any way offended. In 
the second place he entreats you not to forget his teachings and to bear 
in mind above all the great evil of sin!” 

Meanwhile death was drawing nearer. In the morning of January 
12, the doctor’s assistant came and asked the patient how he had spent 
the night. “Very well,” the latter replied, “very well, indeed. I am more 
than content. Only one thing more do I wish to request of you. Have 
patience with me just a few moments longer. Friday afternoon at three 
o’clock I shall die.” 
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“At a quarter to three,” continues the eye-witness mentioned above, 
“I visited the patient. His mind was clear, and he prayed in silence. 
Father Bakker, too, knelt at his beside and prayed. I presume he was 
reciting the prayers for the dying. Not to disturb the two priests—I 
was still a Protestant—I left them alone and returned to my home. If 
I could have guessed that Father Donders would die so soon after, I 
would have remained; for no sooner had I reached home than I heard 
the tolling of the death-knell.” The Venerable Servant of God was in 
the full possession of his senses and absorbed in prayer when the Angel 
of Death came and put an end to his holy and heroic life. His blessed 
soul took its flight to its Creator. 


After Right Rev. Bishop Schaap had received the second letter, that 
Father Donders was getting worse, he resolved to have the patient 
brought to Paramaribo at once. Accordingly, he gave orders to that 
effect to Rev. Father de Kuyper—who is still living—who set out ac- 
companied by a physician of the military hospital. The Bishop had 
directed that on their return from Batavia they should tow a second 
boat in which a coffin was to be carried. Should the Servant of God 
die on the journey homeward, they were to enter the creek near Livorno 
and there inter the dead priest provisionally. But God had arranged 
matters differently. 


“Drawing near the landing-place at Batavia,” relates Father de 
Kuyper, “we saw the people standing on the river-bank in deepest 
silence. As I went ashore, Father Bakker came to me, saying: “You 
have come an hour too late, Father! Father Donders is dead.’ We 
repaired first to the church, then to the room of the deceased, to recite a 
De profundis. As he lay there on a mattress on the bare floor, clothed 
in his religious habit, his face was calm and peaceful. The rest of the 
day and through the night the people remained in the church, praying 
and singing. When I entered the room of the departed, I wished to get 
some remembrance of him, but everything was so old and so worn out 
that nothing worth while could be found. Surely the lepers had stolen 
a march on me. The next day the body was carried into the church and 
exposed to the veneration of the faithful. The funeral service began at 
half-past six. After the Libera, the people were permitted to take a last 
farewell of their beloved Father Donders. All passed around the half- 
open coffin. There was a general weeping and sobbing, interrupted only 
at times by the cries: ‘Oh, my good Father is dead; my good Father 
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is dead!’ The burial took place in the afternoon at five o’clock. All the 
sick whose limbs allowed them to walk assisted at the funeral. After 
the Libera, the bearers, deeply moved, lifted the precious remains upon 
their shoulders. How sublime were the sounds of those heart-rending 
strains, imploring, weeping, rejoicing at the same time! How pathetically 
moving the words: ‘In paradisum deducant te angeli, et perducant te in 
ciwitatem sanctam Jerusalem’—‘May the angels accompany thee to para- 
dise and conduct thee to the holy city Jerusalem!’ ” 


At the cemetery Rev. Father de Kuyper preached a short funeral 
sermon. He pointed out to all the good performed by the Apostle of 
the Lepers at Batavia and the eminent virtues of which he had given 
the example. Then they buried him at the foot of the large Mission 
Crucifix before which he had spent so many hours of the night in 
prayer. There he rested beneath the shadow of seven softly rustling 
palm trees enclosing the figure of the Savior as in a niche of green. 
There the saintly priest entered upon his eternal repose. Five and forty 
years he had labored in the colony with zeal unequaled. He had reached 
the age of seventy-seven years and three months. 

Immediately after his death Father Donders was called blessed by 
everyone who had ever come in contact with him. Wherever he had 
been known—in his own native Holland and in the Missions at Surinam 
—all clergy and religious and lay-people called him a saint. Every- 
where the humble priest won the same respect and veneration. Every- 
where he enjoyed the same good repute for sanctity, not diminished, in- 
creasing rather from his early years until his advanced age. Thirteen 
years after his death on that solitary spot at Batavia, the Process was 
introduced at Bois-le-duc and at Paramaribo, to inquire into the life and 
virtues of the Servant of God, and to examine the extraordinary favors 
said to have been obtained through his intercession. 


On July 26th, 1900, the body of the saintly priest was transferred 
from Batavia to Paramaribo. Right Rev. William Wulfingh, of pious 
memory, ordered the sacred bones to be laid in a cedar coffin lined with 
silk. This coffin was placed in a tomb behind the Cathedral over the 
remains of Right Rev. Monsgr. Grooff, the highly esteemed friend of 
Father Donders. In 1910 the summary of the life and virtues of the 
Servant of God was published at Rome. At length, on May 14th, 1913, 
twenty-six years after his precious death, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, conferring upon him the title of Venerable, permitted the intro- 
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duction of his Cause at Rome, with a view to his subsequent Canoniza- 
tion and elevation to the honors of the altar. Several persons, after 
calling upon him for assistance and protection, have already experienced 
the power of his intercession, and have attested cures that are hardly 
explainable except as miracles, 

May the confidence in the Servant of God which the reading of 
these pages inspires in other hearts, move the good God to multiply the 
number of wonderful facts to ratify the holiness of His Servant. Holy 
Mother Church will not then delay, we hope, to grant to her faithful 
son the honors of the altar, to the greater glory of his native town, 
Tilburg, of the Netherlands, and of its colony, Surinam. 

May the example of this Apostle of the Lepers and the Heathen 
enkindle in many God-fearing souls, an ardent desire to labor for the 
conversion of those millions who still sit in darkness waiting to listen 
at any moment to the preaching of the Gospel and to participate in its 
blessing in order to obtain eternal salvation. 


(THE END) 


EXCUSES FOR THOUGHT 





W. J. Blyton, in his book, “The Modern Adventure,” which is a 
study of the modern English mind, scores roundly the irresponsibility 
with which people make the espousal of catch-phrases do duty for 
thought. He says: 

“Millions are born and die without having once, in the dreary inter- 
val, made one deep decision of the mind, espoused one cause by reason, 
or produced one original personal thought. Instead, they hungrily—with 
a speed and eagerness that betray—snatch at some current tag which ex- 
cuses them from personal will or mental action. And popular writers, 
courtier-like, excuse and praise this irresponsibility as part of our 
national ‘genius.’ 

“Take the current bromide phrase, for instance: ‘One kind of 
religion, if sincere, is as good as another,—TI think I could get that 
naive proposition passed by huge majorities in any chance crowd. But 
turn it to read, ‘any course of action,’ or ‘any novel or drama,’ or ‘any 
theory,’ if sincere, is as good as another; and then, like the farmer’s 
wife, see how it runs!” 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


FAME 











The great English poet, Alfred Tennyson, in his old age when his 
name was known almost throughout the world, once commented on these 
words of Alexander Smith: “Fame, fame, thou art next to God.” 

“Next to God!” said the poet; “Next to the Devil, say I. Fame 
might be worth having if it helped us to do good to a single mortal, 
but what is it? Merely the pleasure of hearing oneself talked up and 
down the street !” 

When on his eightieth birthday (1889) he received numerous con- 
gratulatory letters and telegrams, he said: 

“T don’t know what I have done to make people feel like that towards 
me, except that I have kept my faith in Immortality.” 


PEOPLE’S LOOKS AND PEOPLE’S SOULS 





“That reminds me,” said the little girl in “Slippy McGee,” a book 
written by Marie Conway Oemler, “I brought something for the Padre 
—something that set me to thinking about people’s looks, too — and 
how you never can tell. I happened to put my hand on a tree — and 
this little fellow moved and I caught him.” 

She reached for her pretty crocheted bag and drew from it a small 
pasteboard box, and opening it, we saw nothing more unusual than a 
dark-colored and rather ugly gray moth with its wings folded down. 

“One wouldn’t think him pretty, would one?” said she. 

“No,” said Flint, “no, Miss, I shouldn’t think I’d call something 
like that pretty,” — and he looked from the moth to Virginia Mary, a 
bit disappointedly. 

Mary Virginia smiled and, picking up the little moth, held his body 
very gently between her finger-tips. He fluttered, spreading out his 
gray wings; and then one saw the beautiful pansy-like underwings and 
the glorious lower pair of scarlet velvet barred and bordered with black. 

“T brought him along, thinking the Padre might like him and tell me 
something about him; the Padre’s crazy about moths and butterflies, 
you must understand.” 
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“He’s a member of a large and respectable family, the Catocalae. 
I’ll take him, my dear ; there’s always a demand for the Catocalae. And 
you may call him underwing, if you prefer—that’s his common name.” 

“TI got to thinking,” said the little girl, thoughtfully, and lifting her 
clear and candid eyes to John Flint’s, “I got to thinking, when he threw 
aside his gray cloak and showed me his lovely underwings, that he’s like 
some people—people you’d think were very common, you know. You 
couldn’t be expected to know what was underneath, could you? So you 
pass them by, thinking how ordinary, and matter of fact, and uninter- 
esting and even ugly they are, and you feel rather sorry for them—be- 
cause you don’t know. But if you can once get close enough to touch 
them, why, then you find out!” Her eyes grew deeper and brighter, as 
they do when she is moved; and the color came more vividly to her 
cheek. “Don’t you reckon,” said she naively, “that plenty of folks are 
like him? They’re the sad color of the street dust, of course, for things 
do borrow from their surroundings—didn’t you know that? That’s 
called protective mimicry, the Padre says. So you only think of the 
dust-colored outside, and all the while the underwings are right there, 


waiting for you to find them! Isn’t it wonderful and beautiful? And 
the best of all, it’s true!” 


ONE LORD 





A nobleman, in attendance at Holy Mass, arose at the Communion 
and was advancing to the altar rail. One of his servants chanced to be 
walking before him, and was warned not to do so by one near by who 
was a great lover of proper etiquette. 

The poor man turned around and made a sign to his master to pass 
before him. The master was so absorbed in his devotions that he did 
not perceive the honor that was being done to him, so his servant leaned 
towards him and whispered in his ear: 

“Pass on before me, my lord.” 

The nobleman turned and recognized his groom. 

“My friend,” he replied, with a smile, “ ‘My lord,’ has stopped. at the 
door. Here there is only One Lord—Him Whom we are about to re- 
ceive. Go on before me.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





LENT BEGINS 





Hushed churches, violet vestments, solemn chanting and unadorned 
altars announce to the faithful that Lent has begun. It is a glorious 
season of spiritual upbuilding and profit; a season that brings man very 
close to his God. 

From the prayers said by the priest at the Lenten Masses, it is easy 
for the faithful to catch the spirit of the season. It is regrettable that 
these prayers are not more widely known and used in attendance at 
Mass. They preach, they implore, they inspire; and none who uses 
them need ask the meaning of Lent. 

Examine, for instance, the three special prayers of impetration con- 
tained in the Mass of the first Sunday of Lent: the Collect, the Secret, 
and the Postcommunion. They strike the keynote of Lent; they an- 
nounce its theme. 


In the Collect of the Mass, the priest prays with his people: “O God, 
who purifiest thy Church by the yearly observance of Lent: grant, that 
what thy children endeavour to obtain of thee by abstinence, they may 
put in execution by good works.” Abstinence is fruitless as an end in 
itself ; it is enjoined upon Christians only that the strength it develops 
may be employed in good works; i.e., in the loyal service of God. 

In the Secret, recited just after the offering of the bread and wine 
at Mass, the priest again is directed to pray: “We offer thee, O Lord, 
in the most solemn manner, this sacrifice at the beginning of Lent, 
humbly beseeching thee, that as we retrench from the food of our bodies, 
we may also refrain from all noxious pleasures.” Not only strength 
for good works does man need, but power against the evil things that 
appeal so strongly to him. That power he implores through the pen- 
ances and prayers of Lent. 

Then in the Postcommunion, recited after the reception of the Body 
and Blood of the Saviour, the priest prays for the highest good that 
Christian life can know: participation in the life divine. “May the holy 
oblation, O Lord, of thy sacrament, give us a new life, that, by laying 
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aside the old man, it may bring us to the participation of this saving 
mystery.” 

These are the ends that Lent sets before Christians: strength in all 
good works; fortitude against evil; and a glorious union with God. 
What these things, if earned, will mean, is not left unsung; through- 
out the Mass of the first Sunday of Lent, and indeed through all the 
season there sounds the joyous promise to the faithful : 

“The Lord will overshadow thee with his shoulders; and under his 
wings thou shalt trust; his truth shall compass thee with a shield; thou 
shalt not be afraid of the terror of the night . . . For he hath given 
his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. In their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 


A NEGLECTED APOSTOLATE 





Missionary interest and activity has been outstanding in America in 
recent years. The Catholic Church Extension Society, the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, and many other movements have demon- 
strated the apostolic spirit of American Catholics. 

There is one apostolate, however, of which little has been heard, 
and in the advancement of which too little has been done. It is the 
apostolate in behalf of the Jews. Hence the issuing of a pastoral letter 
to his diocese by the Bishop of Namur in Belgium, setting aside an 
annual day of prayer for the conversion of the Jews, might be made 
an example for mission-minded America to follow. 

In his letter Bishop Heylen sums up the reasons for inaugurating 
public efforts in behalf of the Jews. It is the will of Christ, Who came 
first to the Jews,—and who, even in the moment of His crucifixion at 
their hands, prayed that His Father might forgive them. 

It is the duty of the Church, to whom Christ gave the command, 
“preach the Gospel to all nations”—not excluding the Jews. 

It is moreover, only right and fitting, that those who are “dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, children of the Blessed Virgin, friends of the 
Apostles, should give preference, among all peoples, to the people 
of Jesus Christ, of Mary, Joseph and the Apostles. For how love the 
Son and the Mother without loving their race?” 

Added to these considerations, Bishop Heylen places that of the 
present controlling position of the Jews in the world; which has grown 
to such an extent that a convert from their own ranks said recently: 
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“I would like to go from country to country, from city to city, and 
knock at every door, saying to all: Save the Jews and you save the 
world.” 

These are cogent arguments in behalf of the apostolate of the Jews. 
It is to be hoped that there will soon be added to the day set aside for 
public prayer for them during the Church Unity Octave, a widespread 
interest in their cause that will bear great fruits. Those who are in- 
terested now may obtain information about the Arch-Confraternity of 
Prayer for the Conversion of Israel by writing to Notre Dame de Sion, 
3823 Locust St., Kansas City, Missouri. 


RADICAL PREJUDICE 





Some time ago, during the Catholic Hour sponsored by the National 
Council of Catholic Men and broadcast over a chain of some 55 stations, 
Father James Gillis spoke brilliantly in behalf of fairness towards the 
American Negro. 

The sermon had dire results. A radio-station in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, that had been on the chain, switched out the Catholic Hour after 
twelve minutes of the talk, and broadcast a phonograph record instead. 
Another station, in Atlanta, Georga, wanted to abandon the Catholic 
Hour program for good, but was fortunately dissuaded. 

After these evidences of racial feeling, it was good to read in the 
course of an article by a convert in Our Sunday Visitor the following 
passage : 

“Influencd by the stories I had read of the saints, I became a visitor 
at the Mass. When I saw the people approach and kneel at the altar 
rail, white and colored side by side, I was stricken dumb with surprise. 
And I decided that a Church whose doctrines are so potent, and whose 
faith is so vital, now in this age, as to make people lose sight of racial 
prejudice, of social prejudice, of everything except God, was the Church 
for me. Already I believed all her teachings that I knew, and that day 
I determined to seek admission to the One and Only Apostolic Catholic 
Church. So I became a Catholic.” 





Be displeased with what thou art, if thou desirest to attain to what 
thou art not; for where thou hast pleased thyself, there thou abidest, 
and if thou sayest I have enough, thou perishest—St. Augustine. 
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LIGUORIANA 


EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


Let us consider the great humil- 
ity of the Blessed Virgin in her 
- answer to the angel: 
oe The “Behold the handmaid 
lories of ” 
Mary” of the Lord.” Beyond a 
doubt the Blessed Vir- 
gin had been illuminated by God 
to know how sublime was the dig- 
nity of being His mother ; and now 
she had just been assured by the 
angel that she was the fortunate 
one chosen for this honor. And 
yet her opinion of herself was not 
raised thereby; she did not pause 
to indulge in self complacency on 
her great exaltation. Seeing on 
the one hand her own nothingness, 
and on the other the infinite ma- 
jesty of the God Who had chosen 
her for His mother, she recognized 
that she was unworthy of every 
honor; but at the same time she 
did not wish to oppose God’s will 
in the least degree. 

And so, asked for her consent, 
what does she do? What does she 
say? Completely abased in herself, 
but also wholly inflamed with the 
desire of thus uniting herself more 
closely to God, she abandons her- 
self to the Divine Will, and replies: 
“Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord.” Behold the slave of the 
Lord, bound to do whatever her 
Lord commands. As if to say: If 
Almighty God chooses me for His 
mother ; me, who have nothing of 
my own; me, in whom everything 
is a gift from Him—who will ever 
think that He chooses me for any 
merit of mine? “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord.” What merit 
has a slave in being chosen to be 


mother of her Lord? “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord.” The good- 
ness of the Master deserves praise, 
but not the slave; for it is only in 
His goodness that He casts His 
eyes on a creature so lowly as I am, 
and raises her so high. 

FASTING 

People who strive to mortify 

themselves in food and drink, make 
, steady progress in the 
— The Jove of God; for, by 
pouse of cigs 
Christ” mortifying the sense of 
taste, they easily comé 
to mortify the other senses, and to 
practice the virtues, as the Holy 
Church sings in the Preface of the 
Mass during Lent: “O God, Who 
by corporal fasting dost overcome 
vice, elevate the mind, and grant 
virtues and rewards . . .” 

Those who are attached to the 
pleasures of earth will say: but 
God has made food to be enjoyed. 
Not so, however, do the Saints 
speak. The Venerable Father Vin- 
cent Carafa, of the Society of 
Jesus, used to say: The Lard has 
given us the good things of the 
earth not only for our pleasure, but 
still more for this, that we may 
have some way of pleasing Him 
and showing Him our love, by giv- 
ing Him His own gifts, which we 
do by depriving ourselves of the 
pleasure we might derive from 
them. 


All the good things of the world 
cannot content the heart of man; 
only God can content him. 


He who prays will surely be 
saved ; he who does not pray, will 
surely be lost. 





— = 


| 
| 
| 
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Catholic Events 














Persons: 


The Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
is to be made a Cardinal at a consistory to be held in the Vatican on March 13th. 
It is said that his elevation to the Cardinalate will be followed by his appointment 
as Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, the post 
left vacant by the death of Cardinal Van Rossum, C.Ss.R. 


Pope Pius XI, despite alarming rumors circulated regarding his health, is reported 
to be in excellent physical condition by correspondents actually in Rome. On Sunday, 
February 12th, he participated in ceremonies held to commemorate the eleventh anni- 
versary of his coronation, and also held his usual Sunday audiences. Numerous con- 


. gratulatory messages were received by him from the sovereign heads of other states 


and government dignitaries. 


Joseph V. McKee, ex-acting-mayor of New York, recipient of over 300,000 votes ~ 
“written into” the ballots in the last election that made Surrogate O’Brien, Tammany 
candidate, mayor of New York, comes of Scotch Catholic parentage. Received his 
start in political life at 25 years of age when he attracted attention by his worthy 
activities as member of St. Vincent de Paul Society. Has been State Assemblyman 
(5 terms), Judge (appointed by ex-Governor Smith) and President of Board of 
Aldermen of New York City, a position only second to that of Mayor. As acting 
mayor after resignation of Walker, cut city graft and extravagance drastically. Dur- 
ing his incumbancy Tammany obtained court decision pronouncing that the city 
would have to elect a new mayor to fill out Walker’s term (till fall, 1933). O’Brien 
was elected but it is predicted (Pittsburgh Catholic) that in fall, if McKee is not 
given Democratic nomination by Tammany, he will be drafted as independent fusion 
candidate and swept into office. He has endorsement and support of Al Smith, 
President-elect Roosevelt and other leaders. 


Terese Newmann, saintly stigmatized girl of Konnersreuth, Bavaria, who has 
taken no food for some years, suffers three hours’ agony of the Saviour every Friday, 
reads hearts, and speaks the language the Saviour spoke without ever having studied 
it, has consented, with the advice of her Pastor, to undergo a clinical examination 
of her extraordinary mode of life at the hands of physicians and nurses. She will 
be observed constantly for a period of time in an effort to establish whether there 
is any natural explanation for the extraordinary phenomena of her life. 


Rev. B. Fresenborg, renegade Catholic priest, author of anti-Catholic work, 
“Thirty Years in Hell,” repented in old age, asked for forgiveness, issued public letter 
abjuring all his errors and submitting to whatever penance his bishop might impose. 
Died at age of 85 in Amarillo, Texas, January 13. 


Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of President-elect, in December Forum wrote an article 
under heading: “What Religion Means to Me.” The chief dogma of her religion is 
given out as this, that “religion has nothing to do with creed or dogma.” Neverthe- 
less she pronounces that religion has necessary and indispensable place in the life of 
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the nation. Since her husband’s election, Mrs. Roosevelt has published her views on 
many other unrelated topics. 


Will Rogers, American play-boy and humorist, expresses regret over umbrage 
taken by Catholics at his laudatory comment on Mexico given out some months ago. 
In conversation with a priest, quoted in February Queen’s Work, he tells of his 
Catholic friends, his respect and love for Catholic Sisterhoods, and his regret over the 
controverted incident. Says: “The Catholic Church is too big and too old and too 
important an organization to be needing the help of any comedian, let alone Will 
Rogers.” 


Charles Darwin, author of “Origin of Species” and father of a certain type of 
evolutionism, receives recognition in realm of Saints in the newly completed River- 
side Baptist Church of New York City. Over a statuary group representing the 
Saviour with angels and saints, an arch bears the stone likenesses of 16 world-famous 
scientists, among whom are Darwin and Einstein. 


Places: 


England reports 12,019 conversions to the Catholic faith for the year 1932, 
an increase over the preceding year. Fourteen new churches and chapels were opened, 
and enrollment of pupils in Catholic primary and secondary schools shows a gain. 
Total Catholic population of England and Wales, reputedly an underestimate, is now 
given as 2,235,237. Meanwhile Anglican dioceses are authorizing a new form “for 
admitting converts from the Church of Rome” into their communion. It has been 
impossible to get figures as to the probable frequency of its use, although the Rev. 
S. A. Barrett, an Anglican clergyman of Liverpool, says that he has never used the 
reception ceremonies. He adds: “When Roman Catholics lapse, they generally lapse 
into nothing, or lose their faith and go into atheism; but always they send for the 
priest again, when they are on their deathbeds. There is certainly a flow to Rome, 
especially in our diocese. I don’t think there is a flow from Rome to us.” 


Japan, according to statistics of the Rev. Charles Oertle, S.V.D., in 1932 had 
98,143 Catholics, divided among 12 ecclesiastical territories. Four of these are under 
the care of the Paris Foreign Missionaries; two more are served by the Missionaries 
of the Divine Word. The other six districts are in the care of the Japanese Secular 
Clergy, the Spanish Dominicans, the German Franciscans, the German Jesuits, the 
Canadian Franciscans, the Italian Salesians, and the Canadian Dominicans. 


China, according to official figures of the Synodal Commission of Peking, reports 
330,483 children in attendance at Catholic Institutions of learning. The 1932 enroll- 
ment showed a 13 per cent increase over the preceding year. 


Russia, in response to the proclamation of the Holy Year by Pope Pius XI, finds 
its “Association of the Godless” intensifying activities, sparing no effort to concen- 
trate vigorous attacks on all religion throughout the Holy Year. Meanwhile forces 
are at work in the United States endeavoring to bring about the recognition of 
Russia, principally for economic reasons. Against this recognition, which would give 
standing to a State that deliberately aims at the destruction of our own form of 
government by means of the Third International, Catholic organizations are launch- 
ing a program of vigorous protest. The Holy Name Society of Detroit plans mass 
meetings, at which Holy Name speakers will present the case against Russia. Petitions 
will be sent to Congress objecting to recognition of Russia. 
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Book Reviews 





PHILOSOPHY 

Elements of Psychology. By James 
Francis Barrett. Published by Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 420 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

It is with pleasure that we recommend 
this book to our readers. While intended 
principally as a text book in Psychology 
for Colleges, the style and general treat- 
ment are such as to make it valuable to 
the general reader who is interested in 
problems of General Psychology. The 
author has avoided technical language so 
far as possible, and where the use of such 
terminology could not be avoided, has 
made special efforts to define and clear 
up the meaning of terms, adding a com- 
plete glossary at the end of the book. 

As might be expected, Father Barrett’s 
book is based on the solid foundation 
of Scholastic Psychology. But this does 
not mean that he has confined himself 
to a bald restatement of the fundamental 
principles of that doctrine. These funda- 
mental principles are but his starting 
point, from which he passes to the dis- 
cussion of problems which are agitating 
the modern mind. These problems he 
treats with all the fullness his somewhat 
limited space allows. 

We call especial attention to the Chap- 
ters on Habit, Character, The Abnormal 
Mind, The Subconscious, Mental Influ- 
ence of Physical Functions, the Psychol- 
ogy of Learning, and finally: Applied 
Psychology. We feel that any reader 
who masters the matter contained in this 
volume will find himself well equipped 
to make further excursions into the vast 
field of Psychology.—J. A. B. 


JUVENILE 


Red Halligan. By William F. Hendrix, 
S. J. Published by Benziger Brothers, 
New York. 245 pages. Price, $1.25. 

This book is a sequence to “Harry 
Brown at Barchester” but is complete in 
itself. It is crowded with events that 
will fascinate any boy and hold attention 
throughout. Red Halligan is a real boy 
even though he is a model lad at his 
prayers and studies. The flawlessness 
might have been overdone, and some 
events, such as the “Icy Ordeal” where 


Red finds himself marooned for three 
days on Lake Michigan, or the constant 
winning of trophies both in sport and 
scholastics by the school, might even 
strike the boys reader as somewhat un- 
real. The author, however, shows a 
great knowledge of boys and uses his 
story to good advantage to inculcate un- 
obtrusively some very fine traits of char- 
acter. The episode of the return to God 
of the scavenger is one among many grip- 
ping incidents that are freighted with 
more than material signification. This 
is a book for you boy, a book that will 
make your boy better even while it will 
furnish him with several hours of fun 
and diversion. The reviewer is past the 
years of boyhood but he rather wistfully 
wished the book had been longer. — 
P.O. E. 

Mary Rose’s Sister Bess. By Mary 
Mabel Wirries. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 121 pages, Price, 
$1.00. 

This is another of the “Mary Rose” 
series and gives us a glimpse of Mary 
Rose’s sister in her sophomore year at 
St. Angela’s. The author has selected 
certain incidents in which Bess figures 
prominently. Some of these are very 
amusing, as for instance the snowbound 
episode, or the time when several of the 
girls, candidates for the Francis Thomp- 
son Club had to talk in rhyme for several 
days as the indispensable requisite for in- 
itiation. With the exception of the first 
chapter the book seems to lack depth. 
We are not given any character study and 
the pages are filled with conversation that 
reveals the surface rather than the soul. 
The incidents might have been molded to 
bring out some deeper significance, with- 
out laying themselves open to objection- 
able didacticism. The book will no doubt 
furnish several hours of pleasant reading. 
—P. J. E. 

Adventure Island. By Fergal MeGrath, 
S.J. Benziger Bros., New York. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated Jacket. Net, $1.25. 
Postage, 10c. A story of boy life in 
Ireland —on Galway Bay — with plenty 
of excitement and some real heroism. 
The characters are well drawn, dialogue 
is natural, and the motives and issues up- 
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on which the story is based are solid and 
genuine — not the empty natural virtue 
often found in boys’ books. There is no 
pietistic tone in this book, however; and 
in general it seemed to this reader to be 
a boys’ story above the average. 

—R. J. M. 


A Victim of the Seal of Confession. By 
Rt. Rev. Nicholas Pfeil, D.D. Foreword 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs. Published 
by Central Bureau Catholic Central 
Verein of America, St. Louis, Mo. Paper, 
20 pages. 10c the copy; 75 the dozen; 
$2.75 for 50 copies, $4.25 the hundred. 
The story of a brave young priest exe- 
cuted in German Silesia during the Seven 
Years’ War for refusing to break the seal 
of confession. It is quite true, but reads 
like a novel. Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs 
writes the introduction, and recommends 
the reading of the historic narrative— 
R. J. M. 


PASTORAL 


Confraternity Work and Its Problems. 
By James A. Cleary, C.Ss.R., M.A. Pub- 
lished by Browne and Nolan Limited, 
Dublin. 108 pages. Price, 13 s. 6 d. 

The Confraternity of the Holy Family 
that centers around the Redemptorist 
Fathers’ Church in Limerick, Ireland, has 
long been the object of world-wide ad- 
miration. Its record, as Confraternities 
of men in particular go, is fairly astonish- 
ing. Father Cleary tells us: 

“We find that in the year 1925, al- 
though the names on the books are com- 
posed of large numbers of men constantly 
engaged in night work in the mills or on 
the railway, there were present every 
week, on an average, at the confraternity 
meeting, 3230 men and 900 boys. The 
average weekly attendance on Monday 
night was 1720; and on Tuesday 1510. 
During the same period the average num- 
ber of Confraternity Communions each 
month (exclusive of those which were 
received privately) was 4250 of men, 950 
of boys. 

“In September 1926, it was found neces- 
sary to form a third weekly division of 
men, which meets every Wednesday night, 
the boys’ division being transferred to 
Friday night. The average attendance 
each week at these reorganized divisions 
was: Monday, 1840; Tuesday 1200; Wed- 
nesday, 1145; total, 3685 men.” 

For years Father Cleary has been di- 
rector of this great confraternity. He 
had the advantage, moreover, of the notes 
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made by Father Bannon, C.Ss.R., who 
was director of the Confraternity from 
1892 to 1898. Consequently, we turn to 
this book with confidence that we shall 
find most useful hints on the successful 
working of a confraternity of men. 

If we could form such a solid phalanx 
of earnest men in every place! Ireland’s 
deep-rooted faith may explain this 
phenomenal success, but it remains to 
be proved that it cannot be duplicated 
among the Catholic men of America. The 
results obtained there justify every effort 
we can make here. 

Father Cleary’s treatise is, as he says, 
“not a canonical treatise on Confrater- 
nities, but rather a guide to the practical 
working of them, particularly of men’s 
confraternities, which are, as a rule, less 
successful than those of women.” 

The remarks he has to make on the 
Choice of Confraternity, Discipline in 
the Confraternity, The Spiritual Director, 
The Officials, The Members, The Annual 
Retreat and Preaching to the Confrater- 
nity, descend to the smallest and seeming 
trivial details. Just in this lies their value. 
They will answer the questions and solve 
the problems of the hesitant director. 

Well does Bishop Hackett say in his 
Foreword to the book: “Priests through- 
out the country owe a debt of gratitude 
to Father Cleary for the information im- 
parted in this book.”—A. T. Z. 


Child’s Happiest Moments, when Jesus 
Comes. A Prayer Book for Little Chil- 
dren. By a Sister of Notre Dame. Pub- 
lished by Fr. Pustet Co. 92 pages. Price, 
paper cover, 25 cents; imitation leather, 
40 cents. 

This little prayer book may be recom- 
mended for children. The print is large; 
the prayers for Mass, Holy Communion 
and Confession are within the mental 
grasp of the child; and several colored 
prints brighten the pages. 


I Go To Confession. A little book of 
simple instructions and prayers for young 


‘ children. By Sister M. Alphonsus, O.S.U. 


Published by Benziger Bros. 77 pages. 
Price, retail, 20 cents; to priests and 
religious, 16 cents; 50 copies, 15 cents 
each. 

Sisters and priests preparing very little 
children for confession will be helped if 
they place this booklet in the hands of 
good confession to the simple essentials 
each child. It reduces the making of a 
and places them clearly before the child. 
16 illustrations accompany the text. 
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, | Lucid Intervals 





“Miss Alice aint home,” said the colored 
maid to a caller who had asked for the 
young lady soon to be married. “She’s 
done gone down to de class.” 

“What class?” asked the caller. 

“Miss Alice gwine to be married, you 
know, an’ she’s taking lessons in domestic 
silence.” 


She: He’s so romantic! Whenever he 
starts to speak to me he says: “Fair 
Lady.” 

He: Shucks! There’s nothing romantic 
about that. That’s just force of habit. 
He used to be a conductor. 


Boss (pointing to cigaret stub on floor) : 
“Brown, is this yours?” ' 

Brown: “Not at all, sir, you saw it 
first.” 


Lecturer: “Now, boys, if I were to 
stand on my head my face would im- 
mediately turn red.” 

Boy: “Yes, sir.” 

Lecturer: “How is it then when I 
stand upright, the blood doesn’t trickle 
down into my feet?” 

The boy thought for a moment. Then 
a bright idea struck him. “Because, sir,” 
he said, “your feet aren’t empty.” 


“Your Honor,” said the witness, “you 
may take my statement as being abso- 
lutely correct. I have been wedded to 
truth since I was child.” 

“Quite possible,” said the judge. “But 
now tell the court how long you have 
been a widower.” 


Little Bobby Beatem went with his 
mother to buy a pair of knickerbockers. 
When he had looked at all the varieties 
in the store, he was still dissatisfied. 

“T want that pair in the window,” he 
protested. 

“These are just exactly like them,” 
assured the clerk; “but if you want that 
particular pair, I'll get them for you.” 

And he produced them, much to 
Bobby’s satisfaction. They bore a sign 
which read, “These knickerbockers can 
not be beat.” 


“Hey, Moike, and phwat do ’yez think 
of these new sanitary drinking cups?” 

“Not much, Pat, soon we'll have to 
spit on our hands wid an eyedropper.” 


About thirty-five years ago a young 
house-keeper was notified by her hus- 
band that he was bringing two guests 
home for mid-day dinner. On her mettle 
to have everything just right, she sent to 
a grocery for Roquefort cheese which was 
the stylish thing to serve with the after 
dinner coffee but she herself had never 
used it. The cheese had not arrived 
when they sat down to dinner but the 
hostess had left instructions when and 
how to serve it. While they were eating 
desert the waitress slipped a paper into 
the lady’s hand and stealthily unrolling 
it she read it. The cook had written 
“The cheese is rotten!” 


An officer on board a ship was drilling 
his men. “I want every man to lie on his 
back, put his legs in the air, and move 
them as if he were riding a bicycle,” he 
said. “Now commence.” 

After a short effort, one of the men 
stopped. 

“Why have you stopped, Murphy?” 
asked the officer. 

“If you please, sir,’ was the answer, 
“T’m coasting.” 


A lady employing a colored man asked 
him his name. 


“Mah name is Poe, Ma’am.” 


“Poe. Perhaps some of your family 
has worked for Edgar Allen Poe.” 

The darky’s eyes opened wide with 
great surprise. 

“Why—” he gasped, pointing a dusky 
forefinger to himself, “why, ah am Edgar 
Allen Poe!” 


The customer, rushing into a store near 
the depot, demanded impatiently: 

“I want a mouse trap—a good one,” 
he said rather sharply, “and please be 
quick, for I want to catch a train.” 

The shopkeeper eyed him coldly. 

“T regret, sir,” he said, “that my mouse 
traps are not guaranteed to catch trains.” 








REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily "Masses, the daily Holy Com- 
munions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by our 
professed Students for the founders and associate founders of Redemp- 
torist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are credited 
with their share of the works performed by the students after they 
have become priests. 


St. Joseph’s Burse (Married Ladies, St. Louis) . .$2, - = 
Sodality Member 00 $2,651.52 


Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 4,514.00 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 2,100.00 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse $3,639.52 
League Promoters of Rock Church 113.85 3,753.49 
St. Joseph’s Burse 1,709.00 
St. Francis Assisi Burse 2,907.50 
Little Flower Burse 
i 2,970.00 
St. Anne’s Burse 652.00 
St. Jude’s Burse 
265.00 
St. Rita’s Burse 506.00 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 211.00 
St. Gerard’s Burse 
In Thanksgiving ; 530.00 
St. Peter’s Burse 247.25 
Holy Family Burse 23.00 
St. Anthony’s Burse 405.00 
Mary Gockel Burse 12.00 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse.$1, - 43 
A Friend 1.00 1,077.43 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse $ 832.94 
A Client of Mary 835.94 
St. Alphonsus Burse 43.00 


Contributions may be sent to: 
VERY REV. FR. SUPERIOR, 


Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. 








A SPIRITUAL TREAT IS OFFERED TO YOU IN 


OUR DIVINE FRIEND 


MEDITATIONS ON DIVINE LOVE 


By Rev. Jos. Scuryvers, C.Ss.R. 
(Revised English Edition by Rev. John F. Coll, C.Ss.R.) 


“Timid souls too often are discouraged and kept 
from sainthood by imagining that the spirit must be 
beautified at the expense of the flesh—that the body 
must be macerated and weakened by austerities; that 
one must hide away from the world and be wrapped in 
desert-like solitude, banishing from life the benediction 
of a smile and the music of laughter; closing one’s 
eyes to the ravishing beauties with which God has 
clothed the earth: closing one’s ears to the melodies 
with which He has made the air vibrant and fleeing 
kindness by cutting away the charity of human friend- 
ship. 

To be a saint means simply this: to love God with 
all one’s heart; to love Him, to trust Him, to abandon 
one’s self to Him completely and with absolute confi- 
dence, to allow Him full liberty to dispose as He wills 
of one’s soul and body and health and possessions. . . . 
It means giving God what He asks for. “My child, 
give me thy heart.” And there is no one who cannot 
do that.” 


This quotation from “Our Divine Friend” gives but a fleeting 
glimpse into its treasures. Each short paragraph is food for medita- 
tion in itself, by its warmth of human appeal and divine truth. For 
religious, for the clergy, for lay-people it will prove a source of inspira- 


tion and a distinct aid to sanctity and perfection. 





Published by 


THE REDEMPTORIST FATHERS, 
1118 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Price $1.00 








